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LILBRATUBRB, 


SONNET TO APRIL. 


Emblem of life! see changeful April sail 
In varying vest along the shadowy skies, 
Now bidding summer's softest zephyrs rise, 

Anon recalling winter’s a stormy gale, 

And pouring from the clouds her sudden hail ; 

Theu, smiling through the tear that dims her eyes, 
While Iris with her braid the welkin dyes, 
Promise of sunshine, not so prone to fail. 
So, to us, sojourners in life’s low vale, 
The smiles of fortune flatter to deceive, 
While still the fates the web of misery weave, 

So Hope exultant spreads aéry sail, 

And from the present gloom the soul conveys 

To distant summers and far happier days. 





Kirke Waite. 


ADDRESS TO MR. ROBERT OWEN. 


‘« There is but one plan, gentlemen, that I can possibly suggest for your adop- 
tion, and that is “ Tue Suarine Sysrem,”—Mr. Hammond's Final Address to 
his Drury-Lane Company. 

“Then here’s one for you two, and one for me too.”—Ancient Joe Millerism. 


Hail! sapient founder of the Social creed, 
Great promulgator of opinions pleasant, 
A human roller, levelling peer and peasant, 
Or Murray turned theologist indeed, 
Renouncing “ future” tenses for the “ present.” 
All reasoning men must own thy scheme a great one, 
And all sluine thy social snug community, 
Where one may keep a harem, or create one, 
And rob or marry dozens with impunity. 
We much admire thy scheme to make essentials, 
(The two great doctrines on which Locke would try him) 
That like a footman’s or a cook’s credentials, 
Man’s character is fashioned for, not by him : 
And secondly, that *‘ our belief depends 
Not on the will, but rather will on that ;” 
A fundamental rule by which your friends 
May say with reference to you, “ credat 
Judeus, for we cannot.” To swallow 
All that you say requires no little thrust— 
Because you may believe, it doesn’t follow 
That we, whose wills are not allmade yet, must. 
We like thy plan of billeting each member 
Upon another, both for food and raiment, 
And not obliging him to thus remember 
The “ dire necessity” of what's called payment. 
We like thy doctrines too, about reality— 
hay | pee that nothing is but what is not— 
Thy definition of ‘‘ man’s rationality,” 
And all the other crotchets thou hast got. 
* * * . 
You laugh at Newton, sneer at Locke and Bacon, 
And saying for truth that you commenced the search, 
Vowing your character away is taken, 
And reputation pilfered by the church 
But list awhile, though not to Neile or Nolan :— 
Great Shakspeare’s words may here thy charge appal— 
“He that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, — 
Let him not know it, and he’s not robbed at all.” 





E. L. B. | 


| 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


By Harry Lorrequer. | 
CHAPTER VII.—THE FLIGHT FROM GURTNAMORA. 


It was by one of those sudden and inexplicable revulsions, which occasionally 
restore to sense and intellect the maniac of years standing, that I was no sooner | 
left alone in my chamber, than I became perfectly sober. The fumes of the | 
wine—and I had drank deeply—were dissipated at once ; my head which but a 
moment before was half wild with excitement, was now cool, calm, and collect- 
ed ; and, stranger than all, I, who had only an hour since entered the dining- 
room with all the unsuspecting freshness of boyhood, became, by a mighty bound, 
a man—a man in all my feelings of responsibility—a man who, repelling an in- 
sult by an outrage, had resolved to stake his life upon the chance. In an instant 
a new era in life had opened before me—the light-headed gaiety which fearless- 
ness and youth impart, was replaced by one absorbing thought—one all-engross- 
ing, all-pervading impression—that if I did not follow up my quarrel with Bod- 
kin, I was dishonoured and disgraced. My little knowledge of such matters not 
being sufficient to assure me that I was now the aggressor, and that any further 
steps in the affair ought to come from his side. 

So thoroughly did my own griefs occupy me, that I had no thought of the dis- 
appointment my poor uncle was destined to meet with in hearing that the Blake 
interest was lost to him, and the former breach between the families irreparably 
widened by the events of the evening. Escape was my first thought ; but how 
to accomplish it. The door, a solid one of Irish oak, doubly locked and boited, 
defied all my efforts to break it open ; the window was at least five-and-twenty 
feet from the ground, and not a tree near to swing into. I shouted, I called 
aloud, I opened the sash and tried if any one outside were within hearing, but 
in vain. Jeary and exhausted, I sat down upon my bed and ruminated overmy 
fortunes. Vengeance—quick, entire, decisive vengeance—I thirsted and panted 
for ; and every moment I lived under the insult inflicted on me, seemed an age 
of torturing and maddening agony. I rose with a leap, a thought had just oc- 
curred to me. I drew the bed towards the window, and fastening the sheet to 
one of the posts with a firm knot, I twisted it into a rope, and let myself down 
to within about twelve feet of the ground, when I et go my hold, and dropped 
upon the grass beneath, safe and uninjured. A thin, misty rain was falling, and 
I now perceived, for the first time, that in my haste I had forgotten my hat ; this 
thought, however, gave me little uneasiness, and I took my way towards the 
stable, resolving, if I could, to saddle my horse, and get off before any intimation | 
of my escape reached the family. 

When I gained the yard all was quiet and deserted—the servants were doubt- 
less enjoying themselves below stairs, and I met no one in the way. I entered 
the stable, I threw the saddle upon “ Badger,” and before five minutes from my | 
descent from the window, was galloping towards O'Malley Castle at a pace that 
defied pursuit, had any one thought of it. 

It was about five o’clock on a dark wintry morning, as I led my horse through 
the well-known defiles of out-houses and stables which formed the long line of | 
offices to my uncle’s house. As yet no one was stirring, and as I wished to keep 
my arrival a secret from the family, after providing for the wants of my gallant 
grey, I lifted the latch of the kitchen door—no other faster.ing being ever thought 
necessary, even at night—and gently groped my way towards the stairs ; all was 
perfectly still, and the silence now recalled me to reflection, as to what course I 
should pursue. It was of all importance that my uncle should know nothing of 
my quarrel, otherwise he would inevitably make it his own, and by treating me 








like a boy in the matter, give the whole affair the very turn I most dreaded.— 
Then, as to Sir Harry Boyle, he would most certainly turn the whole thing into 
ridicule, make a good story, perhaps a song out of it, and laugh at my notions of 
demanding satisfaction. 
Athlone, at least so my uncle’s letter mentioned ; perhaps he might have return- 
ed—if not, to Athlone I should set off at once. So resolving, I stole noiselessly 
up stairs and reached the door of the Count's chamber. I opened it gently, and 
entered, and though my step was almost imperceptible to myself, it was quite 
sufficient to alarm the watchful occupant of the room, who, springing up in his 
bed, demanded grutfiiy, “‘ who’s there '” 

“Charles, sir,” said I, shutting the door carefully, and approaching his bed- 
side, ‘‘ Charles O'Malley, sir ; I'm come to have a bit of your advice, and as the 
affair wont keep, I have been obliged to disturb you.” 

“ Never mind, Charley,” said the Count, “sit down; there’s a chair some- 
where near the bed—have you found it? ‘There—well now, what is it? What 
news of Blake?” 

“ Very bad—no worse ; but it is not exactly that I came about. 
a scrape, sir.” 

“Run off with one of the daughters,” said Considine. 
what those affable devils would be after.” 

“Not so bad as that,” said I, laughing ; “ it’s just a row—a kind of squabble ; 
something that must come ? 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Count, brightening up, ‘say you so, Charley. Begad, 
the young ones will beat us all out of the field. Who is it with? not old Blake 
himself? how was it ’—tell me all.” 

I immediately detailed the whole events of the preceding chapter, as well as 
his frequent interruptions would permit, and concluded by asking what further 
step was now to be taken, as I was resolved the matter should be concluded be- 
fore it would come to my uncle’s ears. 

“There you are all right, quite correct, my boy ; but there are many points I 
should have wished otherwise in the conduct of the affair hitherto.” 

Conceiving that he was displeased at my petulance and boldness, I was about 
to commence a kind of defence, when he added— 

“ Because, you see,” said he, assuming an oracular tone of voice, “‘ throwing 
a wine glass, with or without wine, in a man’s face, is merely, as you may ob- 
serve, a mark of denial and displeasure at some observation he may have made, 
not in any wise intended to injure him, further than in the wound to his honor at 


I’ve got into 
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| being so insulted, for which, of course, he must subsequently call you out. 


Whereas, Charley, in the present.case, the view I take is different ; the expres- 
sion of Mr. Bodkin, as regards your uncle, was insulting to a degree, gratuitously 
offensive, and warranting a blow. Therefore, my boy, you should, under such 
circumstances, have preferred aiming at him with a decanter—a cut glass decan- 
ter, well aimed and low—I have seen do effective service. However, as you re- 
mark, it was your first thing of the kind, and I am pleased with you—very much 
pleased with you. Now, then, for the next step ;” so saying, he arose from his 
bed, and striking a light with a tinder box, proceeded to dress himself as leisurely 
as if for a dinner party—talking all the while. 

“T will just take Godfrey's tax-cart and the roan mare on to Meelish, put them 
up at the little inn, it is not above a mile from Bodkin’s, and Ill go over and set- 
tle the thing for you; you must stay quiet till I come back, and not leave the 
house on any account. I've got a case of old Ryensberg’s broad barrels there, 
that will answer you beautifully ; if you were any thing of a shot, I’d give you 
my own cross handles, but they’d only spoil at starting.” 

“T can hit a wine glass in the stem at fifteen paces,” said I, rather nettled at 
the disparaging tone in which he spoke of my performance. 

“T don’t care sixpence for that; the wine glass had no pistol in his hand. 
Take the old German then; see now, hold your pistol thus: no finger on the 
guard, there, those two on the trigger. Fire. . They are not hair triggers ; drop 
the muzzle a bit; bend your elbow a trifle more; sight your man outside your 
arm—outside, mind—and take him in the hip, and if any where higher, no mat- 
ter.” 

By this time the Count had completed his toilette, and taking the small ma- 
hogany box, which contained his peace-makers, under his arm, led the way to- 
wards the stables. When we reached the yard, the only person stirring there 
was a kind of half-witted boy, employed about the house, running of messages 
for the servants, walking a stranger's horse, and doing any of the many petty 
services that regular domestics contrive always to devolve upon some adopted 
subordinate. He was seated upon a stone step, formerly used for mounting, and 
though the day was scarcely breaking, and the weather severe and piescing, the 
poor fellow was singing an Irish song, in a low, monotonous tone, as he chaffed a 
curb chain between his hands with some sand. As we came near he started up, 
and as he pulled off his cap to salute us, gave a sharp and piercing glance at the 
Count, then at me, then once more upon my companion, from whom his eyes 
were turned to the brass-bound box beneath his arm; when, as if seized with a 
sudden impulse, he started to his feet, and set off towards the house with the 
speed of a greyhound, not, however, before Considine’s practised eye had antici- 
pated his plan ; for, throwing down the pistol case, he dashed after him, and in 
an instant had seized hin by the collar. 

“Tt won't do, Patsey,”’ said the Count, “ you can’t double on me.” 

“Oh, Count, darlin’, Mister Considine, avick, don’t do it, don’t now,” 
poor fellow, falling on his knees, and blubbering like an infant. 

“‘ Hold your tongue, you villain, or I'll cut it out of your head,” said Consi- 
dine. 

* And so I will ; but don’t do it, don’t for the love of 

“Don’t do what? you whimpering scoundrel. What does he think I'll do?” 

“ Don’t I know very well what you're after; what you're always after too ; oh, 
wirra, wirra.”” Here he wrung his hands, and swayed himself back and forwards 
with a truly Irish picture of grief. 

“T'll stop his blubbering,” said Considine, opening the box, and taking out a 
pistol, which he cocked leisurely, and pointed at the poor fellow’s head. ‘* Ano- 
ther syllable now, and I'll scatter your brains upon that pavement.” 

“‘ And do, and divel thank you; sure it’s your trade.” 

The coolness of the reply threw us both off our guard so completely, that we 
burst out into a hearty fit of laughing. 

“ Come, come,” said the Count, at last, “this will never do; if he goes on 
this way, we'll have the whole house about us. Come, then, harness the roan 
mare, and here's half-a-crown for you.” 

“T wouldn't touch the best piece in your purse,” said the poor boy ; “ sure 
its blood-money, no less.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when Considine seized him by the collar 
with one hand, and by the wrist with the other, and carried him over the yard to 
the stable, where, kicking open the door, he threw him on a heap of stones, add- 
ing, “if you stir now, Ill break every bone in your body’ —a threat that seemed 
certainly considerably increased in its terrors, from the rough grip he had already 
experienced, for the lad ro!led himself up like a ball, and sobbed as if his heart 
was breaking. 

Very few minutes sufficed us now to harness the mare in the tax-cart, and 
when all was ready, Considine seized the whip, and locking the stable door upon 


said the 
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| Patsey, was about to get up, when a sudden thought struck him— 


“ Charley,” said he, “ that fellow will find some means to give the alarm ; we 
must take him with us ;”’ so saying, he opened the door, and taking the poor fel- 
low by the collar, flung him at my feet in the tax-cart 

We had already lost some time, and the roan mare was put to her fastest to 
make up for it. Our pace became accordingly a sharp one, andes the road was 
bad, and the tax-cart ‘no patent inaudible,” neither of us spoke. To me this 
was a great relief; the events of the last few days had given them the semblance 
of years, and all the reflection I could muster was little enough to make any 
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Considine, I knew, was my man ; but then he was at | 
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thing out of the chaotic mass—love, mischief, and misfortune—in which ¥ hak 
been involved since my leaving O’Malley Castle. 

‘“‘ Here we are Charley,” said Considine, drawing up short at the door of » 
little country ale-house, or in Irish parlance, “shebeen,” which stood at the 


| meeting of four bleak roads, in a wild and barren mountain-tract, beside the Shan~ 








non ; “here we are, my boy, jump out and let us be stirring.” 

“ Here, Patsey, my man,” said the Count, unravelling the prostrate and doubly 
knotted figure at our feet ; “ lend a hand, Patsey.” 

Much to my astonishment, he obeyed the summons with alacrity, and proceedt- 
ed to unharness the mare with the greatest despatch. My attention was, hovw- 
ever, soon turned to my own more immediate concerns, and I followed my com- 
panion into the house. 

“ Joe,” said the Count, to the host, “is Mr. Bodkin up at the house this: 
morning.” 

‘He’s just passed this way, sir, with Mr. Malowney of Tillamuck, in the gig, 
on their way from Mr. Blake’s—they stopped here to order horses to go over to 
O'Malley Castle, and the gossoon is gone to look for a pair.” 

“ All right,” said Considine and added in a whisper, “we've done it well, 
Charley, to be before-hand, or the governor would have found it all out, and ta~ 
ken the affair into his own hands. Now, all you’ve to do is, to stay quietly here 
*till I come back, which will not be above an hour at the farthest. Joe, send me 
the pony—keep an eye on Patsey, that he dvesn’t play us a trick—the way to 
Mr. Bodkin’s is through Scariff—aye, I know it well, goodbye, Charley—by the 
Lord, we'll pepper him.” 

These were the last words of the worthy Count as he closed the door be~ 
hind him, and left me to my own, not over agreeable reflections. Independent- 
ly of my youth and perfect ignorance of the world, which left me unable to form 
any correct judgment on my conduct, I knew that I had taken a great deal of 
wine, and was highly excited, when my unhappy collision with Mr. Bodkin oc- 
curred. Whether then I had been betrayed into anything which could fairly have 
provoked his insulting retort or not, I could not remember ; and now my most 
afflicting thought was, what opinion might be entertained of me by those at 
Blake’s table; and, above all, what Miss Dashwood herself would have, and 
what narrative of the occurrence would reach her. The great effort of my last 
few days had been to stand well in her estimation, to appear something better in 
feeling, something higher in principle, than the rude and unpolished squirearehy 
about me; andnow here was the end of it! What wouldshe, what could she 
think, but that I was the same punch-drinking, howling, quarreling bumpkin as 
those whom I had lately been carefully endeavouring to separate myself from. 
How [hated myself, for the excess to which passion had betrayed me, and how 
I detested my opponent as the cause of all my — misery. How very dif- 
ferently thought 1, his friend the Captain would have conducted himself. Hix 
quiet and gentlemanly manner would have done fully as much to wipe out any 
insult on his honour as I could do, and, after all, neither disturbed the harmony 
of a dinner table, nor made himself, as I shuddered to think I had, a subject of 
rebuke, if not of ridicule. These harrassing, torturing reflections continued to 
press on me, and I walked the room with my hands clasped, and the perspira~ 
tion upon my brow. One thing is certain, I can never see her again, thought 
I; this disgraceful business must in some shape or other become known to her, 
and all I have been saying these last three days, rise up in judgment against this 
one act, and stamp me an impostor ; I that decried, nay derided our false notion 
of honour. Would that Considine were come. What can keep him now? f 
walked to the door—a boy belonging to the house was walking the roan before 
the door, what had then become of Pat, I inquired, but no one could tell—he 
had disappeared shortly after our arrival, and had not been seen afterwards. My 
own thoughts were, however, too engrossing to permit me to think more of this 
circumstance, and I turned again to enter the house when I saw Considine ad- 
vaucing up the road at the full speed of his pony. 

“ Out with the mare, Charley—be alive my boy—all’s settled.” So saving, 
he sprung from the pony, and proceeded to harness the roan with the great- 
est haste, informing me in broken sentences, as he went on, with all the ar- 
rangements. 

““We are tocross the bridge of Portumna—they won the ground, and # 
seems Bodkin likes the spot ; he shot Peyton there three years ago. Worse luck 
now, Charley, you know, by all the rules of chance, he can’t expect the same 
thing twice—never four by honours in two deals—didn’t say that tho’—a sweet 
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meadow, I know it well; small hillocks like mole hills all over it—caught him 
at breakfast ; I don’t think he expected the message to come from us, but said 
that it was a very polite attention, and so it was, you know.” 

So he continued to ramble on, as we once more took our seats in the tax-cart, 
and set out for the ground. 

“What are you thinking of, Charley?” said the Count, as I kept silent for 
some minutes. 

“I’m thinking, Sir, if I were to kill him, what I must do after.” 

“ Right, my boy ; nothing like that, but I'll settle all for you. Uponmy con- 
science, if it wasn’t for the chance of his getting into another quarrel and _ 
ing the election, I'd go back for Godfrey ; he'd like to see you break ground so 
prettily —And you say you're no shot !”’ 

“« Never could do anything with the pistol to speak of Sir,” said I, remember- 
ing his rebuke of the morning. 

‘T don’t mind that, you’ve a good eye ; never take it off him after you're or 
the grouna\follow him everywhere ; poor Callaghan, that’s gone, shot his mam 
always that yay; he had a way of looking without winking, that was very fatal, 








at a short distance ; a very good thing to learn, Charley, when you have a little 
spare time.” 

Half-an-hour’s sharp driving brought us to the river side, where a boat had 
been provided by Considine, to ferry us over. It was now about eight o'clock 
and a heavy gloomy morning; much rain had fallen over night, and the dark and 
louring atmosphere seemed charged with more. The mountains looked twice 
their real size, and all the shadows were increased to an enormous extent. A 
very killing kind of light it was, as the Count remarked. 

CHAPTER VIII.—THE DUEL. 

As the boatmen pulled in towards the shore, we perceived, a few hundred 
yards off, a group of persons standing, whom we soon recognised as our oppo- 
nents. “Charley,” said the Count, grasping my arm lightly, as I stood to 
spring on the land, “ Charley, although you are only a boy, as I may say, I ave 
no fear for your courage, but still more than that is needful here. This Bodkin is 
a noted duelist, and will try to shake your nerve. Now mind that you take every 
thing that happens, quite with an air of indifference—don’t let him think that he 
has any advantage over you, and you'll see how the tables will be tuned im 
your favour.” 

“ « Trust to me, Count,” said I, “I'll not disgrace you.” 

He pressed my hand tightly, and I thought I discerned something like 2 

slight twitch about the corners of his grim mouth, then some sudden and painful 


| thought had shot across his mind, but in a moment he was calm and stern look- 


ing as ever. 

<< Twenty minutes late, Mr. Considine,” said a short red-faced little man, with 
a military frock and foraging cap, as he held out his watch in evidence 

“Tecan only say, Captain Malowney, that we lost no time since we parted ; 
we had some difficulty in finding a boat ; but in any case, we are here now, and 
that, I opine, is the important part of the matter.” 

“ Quite right, very just indeed. Will you present me to your young friend— 
very proud to make your acquaintance, Sir ; your uncle and I met more thax 
once in this kind of way. 1 was out with him in the 92—was it, no, I think m 
was 93—where he shot Harry Burgoyne,who, by the bye,was called thecrack shet 


of our mess; but, begad, your uncle knocked his pistol hand to shivers, ssying 
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in his dry way,‘ he must try the left hand this morning.’ Count, a little this 
side, if you piease.” While Considine and the Captain walked a few paces 
apart from where I stood, I had leisure to observe my antagonist, who stood 
among a group of his friends, talking and laughing away in great spirits; as the 
tone they spoke in was not of the lowest, I could catch much of their con- 
versation at the distance I was from them. They were discussing the last oc- 
casion that Bodkin had visited this spot, and talking of the fatal event which hap- 
pened then. ; : ‘ 

“Poor devil,” said Bodkin, “it wasn’t his fault; but you see some of the 
—th had been showing white feathers before that, and he was obliged to go 
out—in fact, the Colonel himself said ‘ fight, or leave the corps.’ Well, out he 
came, it was a cold morning in February, with a frost the night before, going off 
in a thin rain; well, it seems he had the consumption, or something of that 
sort, with a great cough and spitting of blood, and this weather made him worse, 
and he was very weak when he came to the ground. Now, the moment I got a 
glimpse of him I said to myself, he’s pluck enough, but as nervous as a lady, for 
his eye wandered all about, and his mouth was constantly twitching. ‘Take off 
your great coat, Ned, said one of his people, when they were going to put him 
up; ‘take it off, man.’ He seemed to hesitate for an instant, when Michael 
Blake remarked, ‘ arrah let him alone, it’s his mother makes him wear it, for 
the cold he has.’ They all began to laugh at this, but I kept my eye upon 
him, and I saw that his cheek grew quite livid, and a kind of a grey colour, and 
his eyes filled up ; ‘] have you now,’ said I to myself, and [ shot him through 
the lungs.” 

“ And this poor fellow,” thought I, ‘ was the only son of a widowed mother.” 
I walked from the spot to avoid hearing further, andI felt as I did so, some- 
thing like a spirit of vengeance rising within me, for the fate of one so untimely 
cut off. 

“Here we are, all ready,” said Malowney, springing over a small fence into 
the adjoining field—‘ take your ground, gentlemen.” 

Considine took my arm and walked forward. ‘Charley,’ said he, “I am to 
give the signal—I’ll drop my glove when you are to fire, but don’t look at me at 
all, I'll manage to catch Bodkin’s eye, and do you watch him steadily, and fire 
when he does.” 

“T think the ground that we are leaving behind us is rather better,” said some 
one. 
“ So it is,” said Bodkin, “ but it was troublesome to carry the young gentlemen 
down that way—here all is fair and easy.” 

The next instant we were placed, and I well remember the first thought that 
struck me was, that there could be no chance of either of us escaping. 

“ Now then,” said the Count, “ I'll walk twelve paces, turn and drop this glove 
at which signal you fire—and together mind. The man who reserves his shot, 
falls by my hand.” This very summary denunciation seemed to meet general 
approbation, and the Count strutted forth. Notwithstanding the advice of my 
friend, I could not help turning my eyes from Bodkin to watch the retiring figure 
of the Count. At length he stopped—a second or two elapsed—he wheeled ra- 
pidly round, and let fall the glove. My eye glanced to my opponent, I raised my 
pistol and fired. My hat turned half round upon my head and Bodkin fell mo- 
tionless to the earth. Isaw the people around me rush forward, I caught two 
or three glances thrown at me with an expression of revengeful passion. I felt 
some one grasp me round the waist, and hurry me from the spot, and it was at 
least ten minutes after, as we were skimming the surface of the broad Shannon, 
before I could well collect my scattered faculties to remember all that was pas- 
sing, as Considine pointing to the two bullet holes in my hat, remarked “ sharp 
practice, Charley, it was the overcharge saved you.” 

“Ts he killed, sir?” I asked. 

“ Not quite, I believe, but as good ; you took him just above the hip.” 

“‘Can he recover!” said I, with a voice tremulous from agitation, which I 
vainly endeavoured to conceal from: my companion. 

“ Not if the Doctor can help it,” said Considine, “for the fool keeps poking 
about for the ball ; but now, let’s think of the next step—you'll have to leave 
this, and at once too.” c 

Little more passed between us ; as we rowed towards the shore Considine was 
following up his reflections, and I had mine, alas ! too many and too bitter to es- 
cape from. 

As we neared the land a strange spectacle caught our eye ; for a considerable 
distance along the coast crowds of country people were assembled, who forming 
in groups, and breaking into parties of two and three were evidently watching 
with great anxiety what was taking place at the opposite side. Now the dis- 
tance was at least three miles, aud therefore any part of the transaction which 
had been enacting there, must have been quite beyond their view. While I was 
wondering at this, Considine cried out suddenly, “too infamous, by Jove, we’re 
murdered men.” f 

* What do yeu mean?” said I. 

“‘ Don’t you see that !”’ said he, pointing to something black which floated from 
a pole, at the opposite side of the river. 

“Yes; what is it?” 

“It's his coat they've put upon an oar to show the people he’s killed, that’s 
all. Every man here’s his tenant and look—there—they’re not giving us much 
dount as to their intention”—here a tremendous yell burst forth from the mass 
of people along the shore, which rising to a terrific cry, sunk gradually down to 
a low wailing, then rose and fell again, several times, as the Irish death-cry filled 
the air, and rose to heaven, as if imploring vengeance on a murderer. 

‘The appalling influence of the keen, as it is called, had been familiar to me 
from my infancy, but it needed the awful situation I was placed in to consum- 
mate its horrors. It was at once my accusation and my doom. I knew well, 
none better, the vengeful character of the Irish peasant of the west, and that my 
death was certain, [ had no doubt. The very crime that sat upon my heart 
quailed its courage and unnerved my arm. As the boatmen looked from us to- 
wards the shore, and again at our faces, they, as if instinctively, lay upon their 
oars, and waited for our decision as to what course to pursue. 

“ Rig the sprit sail, my boys,” said Considine, ‘ and let her head lie up the ri- 
ver, and be alive, for I see they’re bailing a boat below the little reef there, and 
will be after us in no time.” 

The poor fellows, although strangers to us, svmpathizing in what they per 
ceived to be our imminent danger, stepped the light spar which acted as mast, 
and shook out their scanty rag of canvass in a minute’s time. Considine, mean- 
while, went aft, and steadying he: head with an oar, held the small craft up to the 
wind, till she lay completely over, and as she rushed through the water, ran dip- 
ping her gunnel through the white foam. 

““ Where can we make without tacking, boys ?” said the Count. 

“Tf it blows on as fresh, sir, we'll run you ashore within half a mile of the 
castle.” 

“* Put out an oar to leeward,” said Considine, “and keep her up more to the 
wind, and I promise you, my lads, you will not go home fresh and fasting if you 
land us where you say.” . Lae 

“ Here they come,” said the other boatman, as he pointed back with his finger 
towards a large yaw] which shot suddenly from the shore, with six sturdy fellows 
pulling at their oars, while three or four others were endeavouring to get up their 
rig-ing, which appeared tangled and confused at the bottom of the boat. The 
white splash of water which fell each moment beside her, showing that the pro- 
cess of bailing was still continued. 

“ Ah, then, may I never—av it isn’t the ould Dolphin, they have launched for 
the cruise,” said one of our fellows. i ? 

“ What's the Dolphin, then?” 

“An ould boat of the Lord's (Lord Clanricarde’s) that didn’t see water except 
when it rained, these four years, and is sun cracked from stem to stern.” 

“ She can sail, however,” said Considine, who watched, with a painful anxiety 
the rapidity of her course through the water. : 

“ Nabocklish, she was a smuggler’s jolly-boat, and well used to it. Look how 
they're pulling—God pardon them—but thev’re in no blessed humour this morn- 
ing. 

** Lay out upon your oars, boys, the wind’s failing us,” cried the Count, as the 
sail flapped lazily against the mast. 

‘“‘Tt’s no use, your honor,” said the elder, “‘ we'll be only breaking our hearts 
to no purpose, they’re sure to catch us.” ; 

“ Do as I bade you at all events. What's that ahead of us there ?” 

“ The oat rock, sir; a vessel with grain struck there and went down with all 
aboard, four years last winter. There’s no channel between it and the shore—all 
sunk rccks every inch of it. There's the breeze”—the canvass fell over as he 
spoke, and the little craft lay down to it till the foaming water bubbled over her 
lee bow—* keep her head up, sir, higher, higher still” —but Considine little mind- 
ed the direction, but steered straight forthe narrow channel the man alluded to 
—*“‘ tear and ages, but you're going right for the cloch na quirka.” 

“ Arrah, an’ the devil a taste I’ll be drowned for you're divarsion,” said the 
other springing up. 

“Sit down there, and be still,” roared Considine, as he drew a pistol from the 
case at his feet—* if you don’t want some leaden ballast to keep you so ; here 
Charley, take this, ana if that fellow stirs hand or foot, you understand me ;” the 
two men sat sulkily in the bottom of the boat, which now was actually flying 
through the water. Considine’s object was a clear one, he saw that in sailing 
we were greatly overmatched, and that our only chance lay in reaching the nar- 
row and dangerous channel between the oat rock and the shore, by which we 
should distance the pursuit ; the long reef of rocks that ran out beyond, requir- 
ing a wide berth to escape from. Nothing but the danger behind us could war- 
rant so rash a daring; the whole channel was dotted with patches of white and 
breaking foam, the sure evidence of the mischief beneath, while here and there a 
dash of spurting spray flew up from the dark water, where some cleft rock lay 
hid below the flood. “Escape seemed impossible, but who would not have pre- 
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ferred even so slender a chance with so frightful an alternative behind them.— 
As if to add terror to the scene, Considine had scarcely turned the boat head of 
the channel when a tremendous blackness spread over all around—the thunder 
pealed forth, and amid the crashing of the hail and the bright glare of light- 
ning, a squall struck us, and laid us nearly keel uppermost for several minutes. 
I well remembor, we rushed through the dark and blackening water ; our little 
craft more than half filled, the oars ne to leeward, and we ourselves 
kneeling on the bottom planks for safety. Roll after roll of loud thunder broke 
as it were just above our heads, while, in the swift dashing rain that seemed to 
hiss around us, every object was hidden and even the other boat was lost to our 
view. The two poor fellows I shall never forget their expression ; one, a de- 
vout Catholic, had placed a little leaden image of a saint before him in the bow, 
and implored its intercession with a torturing agony of suspense that wrung my 
very heart—the other apparently less alive to such consolations as his church 
afforded, remained with his hands clasped, his mouth compressed, his brows 
knitted, and his dark eyes bent upon me, with the fierce hatred of a deadly ene- 
my—his eyes were sunken and bloodshot, and all told of some dreadful conflict 
within—the wild ferocity of his look fascinated my gaze, and amid all the terrors 
of the scene I could not look from him. As I gazed, a second and more awful 
squall struck the boat, the mast bent over, and with a loud report like a jpistol 
shot, smashed at the thwart, and fell over, trailing the sail along the milky sea 
behirfd us ; meanwhile the water rushed clean over us, and the boat seemed set- 
tling. At this dreadful moment the sailor's eye was bent upon me, his lips 
parted, and he muttered, as if to himself, “ this it is to go to sea with a murder- 
er.” Oh God! the agony of that moment—the heartfelt and accusing con- 
science, that I was judged and doomed, that the brand of Cain was upon my 
brow, that my fellow men had ceased for ever to regard me as a brother, that I 
was an outcast and a wanderer for ever. I bent forward till my forehead fell 
upon my knees, and wept. Meanwhile the boat flew through the water, and 
Considine, who alone among us seemed not to lose his presence of mind, un- 
shipped the mast, and sent it overboard. The storm now began to abate, and as 
the black mass of cloud broke from around us, we beheld the other boat also 
dismasted, far behind us, while all on board of her were employed in bailing out 
the water, with which she seemed almost sinking. The curtain of mist that 
had hidden us from each other, no sooner broke, than they ceased their labours 
fora moment and looking towards us, burst forth into a yell, so wild, so savage 
and so dreadful, my very heart quailed as its cadence fell upon my ear 
“ Safe, my boy,” said Considine, clapping me on the shoulder, as he steered 
the boat forth from its narrow path of danger, and once more reached the broad 
Shannon ; “safe, Charley, tho’ we’ve had a brush for it.” In a minute more 
we reached the land, and drawing our gallant little craft on shore, set out for 
O’Mailey Castle. 

———— 
THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 
From a Review of Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the las 

Quarterly.—{ Continued from the last Albion.} 
From the accession of Elizabeth to the civil wars, England enjoyed a period 
of unbroken internal peace ; but this peace had nothing of the languor of ex- 
haustion or the dreary repose of atyrannic rule. The spent wave of the Re- 
formation had left a strong and tumultuous swell. ‘The land had burst her 
bonds, and rejoiced in the fresh and conscious strength of her emancipation.— 
There was a splendid court under a female sovereign, which could not but re- 
tain something of a chivalrous and romantic tone. ‘There was a nobility, en- 
riched with the spoils of the monasteries, with its adventurous spirit kept suffi- 
ciently alive by the still menaced feuds of foreign war and of Spanish invasion ; 
yet with much idle time, some of which, among those of high attainments, 
could not but betake itself to the cultivation and patronage of letters. ‘There 
was a Church, which still retained some magnificence, and, though triumphant, 
was yet in too unsafe and unsettled a state to sink into the torpor of an ancient 
establishment ; it was rather in constant agitation, on one side, frem the restless 
spirit of the Roman Catholics, with all their busy array of missionary priests 
and jesuits; on the other, against the brooding spirit of ecclesiastical democra- 
cy, among the Mar-prelates, the first religious ancestors of the puritans. ‘There 
were the earliest efforts of our commerce ; the wild and adventurous exploits of 
our Drakes and Frobishers in the Spanish main; the El Dorado fictions of Ra- 
leigh. Throughout the whole moral, social, intellectual, and religious being of 
man, there was a strong excitement, an intense agitation, but nothing of the 
confusion of disorder, the desolation of internal war, the furious and absorbing 
collision of hostile factions. It was, if we may use the expression, the motion 
of a creative spirit on stirring chaos ; there was quiet enough to allow that 
which sprung to life to develop itself to its full maturity ; and throughout this 
whole period, England, as it gradually advanced to that height of internal pros- 
perity described by Clarendon in the first splendid pages of his history, develop- 
ed with still more rapid and unchecked growth her intellectual energy and rich- 
es. It was natural that where so many poetic elements mingled themselves 
with human life, the first impulse should throw itself off, as it were, in poetic 
creation. The classical movement, the admiration of the writers of Greece and 
Rome, was not unfelt in England, but it was kept in subordination to the na- 
tive, the Teutonic, according to the language of modern criticism, the roman- 
tic character of the new poetry. The poets, either in their happy ignorance, 
or in their disdainful freedom, paid no attention to the forms and rules of anti- 
quity. They acted on their own intuitive perception of the forms which were 
adapted to their own unshackled inventions. Their own sense of the noble, the 
moving, the beautiful, was their law ; where they borrowed and naturalised, they 
were the fair shapes and lofty impersonations, the mythologic fables of pagan- 
ism, which they mingled up with the Christian imagery of the middle ages, so 
that the Grecian polytheism assumed with them a romantic character, and even 
the ancient history of Greece and Rome retained something of the legendary 
tone with which it had been invested during the dark ages. 
Spenser, allowing all proper honour to the author of part of the Mirror for 
Magistrates, was the first creative spirit of this new Teutonic poetry. Mr. 
Hallam has dwelt with a profound feeling for his beauty, yet with something of 
rigid discrimination, of which we deny not the justice, on Spenser; in the 
first paragraph, which we extract, he has shown how strongly, even in the 
fanciful Spenser, the religious impressions of the age maintain their predomi- 
nance. ‘ 
‘ The first book of the Faery Queen is a complete poem, and, far from requir- 
ing any continuation, is rather injured by the useless re-appearance of its hero in 
the second. It is generally admitted to be the finest of the six. In no other is 
the allegory so clearly conceived by the poet, or so steadily preserved, yet with 
a disguise so delicate, that no one is offended by that servile setting forth of a 
moral meaning we frequently meet with in allegorical poems; and the reader has 
the gratification that good writing in works of fiction always produces, that of 
exercising his own ingenuity without perplexing it. That the red cross knight, 
designates the militant Christian, whom Una, the true church, loves, whom 
Duessa, the type of popery, seduces, who is reduced almost to despair, but res- 
cued by the intervention of Una, and the assistance of Faith, Hope, and Chari- 
ty, is what no one feels any difficulty in acknowledging, but what every one 
may easily read the poem without perceiving or remembering. In an allegory 
conducted with such propriety, and concealed or revealed with so much art, there 
can surely be nothing to repel our taste ; and those who read the first book of 
the Faery Queen without pleasure, must seek (what others perhaps will be at 
no loss to discover for them) a different cause for their indifference, than the te- 
diousness or insipidity of allegorical poetry Every canto of this book teems 
with the choicest beauties of imagination; he came to it in the freshness of 
his genius, which shines throughout with an uniformity it does not always after- 
wards maintain, unsullied by flattery, unobstructed by pedantry, and unquenched 
by languor.’—vol. ii. p. 323, 324. 

*¢Tt has been justly observed by a living writer of the most ardent and enthu- 
siastic genius, whose eloquence is as the rush of mighty waters, and has left 
it for others almost as invidious to praise interms of less rapture, as to censure 
what he has borne along in the stream of unhesitating eulogy, that “no poet 
has ever had a more exquisite sense of the beautiful than Spenser.”* In Vir- 
gil and Tasso this was not less powerful; but even they, even the latter him- 
self, do not hang with such a tenderness of delight, with such a forgetful delay, 
over the fair creations of their fancy. Spenser is not averse to images that jar 
on the mind by exciting horror or disgust, andsometimes his touches are rather 
too strong ; but it is on love and beauty, on holiness and virtue, that he reposes 
with all the sympathy of his soul. ‘The slowly sliding motion of his stanza, 
“with many a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out,” beautifully corresponds 
to the dreamy enchantment of his description, when Una, or Belpheebe, or Flo- 
rimel, or Amoret, are present to his mind. In this varied delineation of female 
perfectness, no earlier poet had equalled him ; nor, excepting Shakspeare, has he 
had, perhaps, any later rival. 

‘Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. “ Fierce wars and faithful 
loves did moralise the song” of both poets. But in the constitution of their 
minds, in the character of their poetry, they were almost the reverse of each 
other. The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent; his pictures shift like the hues of 
heaven; even while diffuse, he seems to leave in an instant what he touches, 
and is prolix by the number, not the duration, of his images. Spenser is habi- 
tually serious ; his slow stanza seems to suit the temper of his genius ; he loves 
to dwell on the sweetness and beauty which his fancy pourtrays. The ideal of 
chivalry, rather derived from its didactic theory, than from the precedents of ro- 
mance, is always before him ; his morality is pure and even stern, with nothing 
of the libertine tone of Ariosto. He worked with far worse tools than the bard 
of Ferrara, with a language not quite formed, and into which he rather injudi- 


* Mr. Hallam alludes to a series of papers on Spenser in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ evi 
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ciously poured an unnecessary archaism, while the style of his contemporaries 
was undergoing a rapid change in the opposite direction. His stanza of nine 
lines is particularly inconvenient and languid in narration, where the Italian oc- 
tave is sprightly and vigorous ; though even this becomes ultimately monotonous 
by its regularity, a fault from which only the ancient hexameter and our blank 
verse are exempt. 

‘Spenser may be justly said tu excel Ariosto in originality of invention, in 
force and variety of character, in strength and vividness of conception, in depth 
of reflection, in fertility of imagination, and above all, in that exclusively poeti- 
cal cast of feeling, which discerns in everything what common minds do not 
perceive. Inthe construction and arrangement of their fable neither deserved 
much praise ; but the seige of Paris gives the Orlando Furioso, spite of its per- 
petual shiftings of the scene, rather more unity in the reader's apprehension than 
belongs to the Faery Queen. Spenser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in ease 
and liveliness of narration, as well as clearness and felicicy of language. But, 
upon thus comparing the two poets, we have little reason to blush for our coun- 
tryman. Yet the fame of Ariosto is spread through Europe, while Spenser is al- 
most unknown out of England; and even in this age, when much of our litera- 
ture is so widely diffused, I have not observed proofs of much acquaintance with 
him on the continent.’—vol. ii. pp. 325—328. 

But that part of Spenser’s poetic mission to which we would chiefly direct the 
reader's attention is his development of the capacities of the English language 
Conceding to Mr. Hallam all the faults of his diction, his affectation of archaisms, 
his feeble expletives, and his alliterations ; admitting that the peculiar form and 
complicated construction of his stanza is not well adapted for poetic narrative, 
yet to Spenser we are indebted for the first display of the latent riches and _har- 
mony of our native tongue. Though there is something singularly, if we may 
so say, prematurely English in Chaucer's painting of manners ; though in this re- 
spect no later poet, not even Crabbe, has been more true, native, or vernacular, 
vet his language, it cannot be denied, was rude and imperfect, hovering between 
a Saxon and a Norman pronunciation. The other native poets, the authors of 
* Piers Ploughman,” and Skelton, might show something of its nervous and 
homely power; butto unlock the hidden cells of its harmony, to show its infi- 
nite variety, picturesqueness, and flexibility, remained for the poet of the ‘“ Faery 
Queen.” Jn all his fantastic prodigality of invention, Spenser is never restrained 
by the want of adequate language. His endless train of images array themselves 
instantaneously in varied and harmonious words ; if his eye is sensitive to every 
form of beauty, so is his ear to every sound of music : the very difficulty and 
complexity of his stanza shows at once his unlimited command of poetic lan- 
guage, and that language falls at once, with rare instances of effort or artificial 
skill, into flowing and easy verse. His very faults seem to rise out of the wan- 
ton redundance of power, rather than from the constraint of insufficient or inflex- 
ible diction. Whatever English poetic language may have gained in vigour, in 
perspicuity, or in precision, almost its earliest poet seems to have discovered and 
exhausted its fertility, its pliancy, and its melody. 

Yet there might be some danger, lest, from the impulse of Spenser's exquisite 
fancy and music of diction, a peculiar and exclusive poetic dislect and tone of 
versification should be formed, as in Italy, which might refuse to approximate to 
real life, and to the common and familiar vocabulary of man. Lest this should 
be the case. lest poetry should cease to be popular, idiomatic, and vernacular, 
arose the Elizabethan drama. There appeared at once another form of this va- 
tious art of poetry, which, however it might deal in bold and copious metaphor, 
and soar occasionally tu the utmost height of invention, yet, as addressed to the 

eneral ear, must speak a language generally intelligible to the many. While 

penser, on the shores of Mulla, environed by a population which spoke another, 
and to his ears most barbarous and inharmonious language, far removed not 
merely from the capital, but from the shores of England, was, nevertheless, in 
this romantic seclusion, carrying the language to its height of perfection—Shak- 
speare ane his brother dramatists, living with men of all ranks and degrees, from 
the Southamptons and Pembrokes, and the jovial crew at the Mitre, to the 
Clowns ard the Iogberrys (too faithfully described not to have been drawn di- 
rectly from real life,) set our poetic language free again, and made it the living 
and variable expression of human life. ‘The diction of Shakspeare’s juvenile 
poems wes imaginative, if we may so say, Spenserian ; and in some of his early 
plays this over-fanciful, luscious, and unfamiliar tone is struggling, as it were, 
with the more vigorous vernacular of the comic and less poetic scenes : it is only 
in his latter plays that he has those occasional passages of over-wrought meta- 
physical diction, which hardens into obscurity (on which Mr. Hallam animadverts 
with his usual fearless freedom, vol. ili. p. 577). It might almost seem that 
Shakspeare, astonished at his own wonderful success in embodying his concep- 
tions in that language which started up unbidden to his lips, began to mistrust 
his own inexplicable facility, and to suppose that with strong effort he might at- 
tain even greater things. Shakspeare is never not great and happy except when 
he strives to be peculiarly so. But in his ordinary, in his happier vein, Shak- 
speare, independent of all his other unspeakable claims upon our admiration and 
gratitude, has that of showing that our language ie not merely capable of sup- 
plying the retired and unworldly fancy of the poet, who stands aloof from com- 
mon life, with an inexhaustible profusion of bright and harmonious words, but 
likewise of bringing poetry, as it were, into the busy stir of men, into courts and 
cities, into the agitated palaces of the great, and the humbler households of the 
poor ; and in this respect, and in this alone, he is worthily followed, and almost 
rivalled, by his prolific school, by Fletcher, Massinger, and even some of the in- 
ferior dramatists. We should not do Mr. Hallam justice if we did not direct our 
readers’ attention to some of his observations on Shakspeare, which appear to us 
both just and original. We imust take for this purpose a desperate leap over 
more than half his third volume—an inconvenience, perhaps, inseparable from his 
arrangement of literary history into periods of half a century, but which inter- 
poses so long a space between the earlier and the later plays of Shakspeare :— 

“Tf originality of invention did not so much stamp aimost every play of Shak- 
speare that to name one as the most original seems a disparagement to others, 
we might say that this great prerogative of genius was exercised above all in 
Lear. It diverges more from the model of regular tragedy than Macbeth or 
Othello, and even more than Hamlet; but the fable is better constructed than 
in the last of these, and it displays full as much of the almost super-human in- 
spiration of the poet as the othertwo. Lear himself is, perhaps, the most won- 
derful of dramatic conceptions, ideal to satisfy the most romantic imagination, vet 
idealised from the reality of nature. In preparing us for the most intense sym- 
pathy with this old man, he first abases him to the ground ; it is not O2dipus, 
against whose respected age the gods themselves have conspired ; it is not Ores- 
tes, noble minded and affectionate, whose crime has been virtue; it is a head- 
strong, feeble, and selfish being, whom, in the first act of the tragedy, nothing 
seems capable of redeeming in our eyes ; nothing but what follows, intense woe, 
unnatural wrong. ‘Then comes on that splendid madness, not absurdly sudden, 
as in some tragedies, but in which the strings that keep his reasoning power to- 
gether give way one after the other in the frenzy of rage and grief. Then it is 
that we find what in life may sometimes be seen, the intellectual energies grow 
stronger in calamity, and especially under wrong. An awful eloquence belongs 
to unmerited suffering. Thoughts burs: out, more profound than Lear in his 
prosperous hour could ever have conceived ; inconsequent, for such is the condi- 
tiou of madness, but in themselves fragments of coherent truth, the reason of an 
unreasonable mind. 

‘Timon of Athens is cast, as it were, in the same mould as Lear; it is the 
same essential character, the same generosity, more from wanton ostentation than 
love of others, the same fierce rage under the smart of ingratitude, the same 
rousing up, in that tempest, of powers that had slumbered unsuspected in some 
deep recess of the soul ; for had ‘Timon or Lear known that philosophy of hu- 
man nature in their calmer moments which fury brought forth, they would never 
have had such terrible occasion to display it. The thoughtless confidence of 
Lear in his children had something in it far more touching than the self-beggary 
of Timon; though both one and the other have prototypes enough in real life. 
And as we give the old king more of our pity, soa more intense abhorrence ac- 
companies his daughters and the worse characters of that drama than we spare 
for the miserable sycophants ofthe Athenian. Their thanklessness is anticipated 
and springs from the very nature of their calling: it verges on the beaten road 
of comedy. In this play there is neither a female personage, except two cour- 
tezans, who hardly speak, nor any prominent character (the honest steward is not 
such,) redeemed by virtue enough to be estimable ; for the cynic Apemantus is 
but a cynic, and ill replaces the noble Kent of the other dramz. ‘The fable, if 
fable it can be called, is so extraordinarily deficient in action, a fault of which 
Shakspeare is not guilty in any other instance, that we may wonder a little how 
he should have seen in the single delineation of Timon a counterbalance for the 
manifold objections to this subject. But there seems to have been a period of 
Shakspeare’s life when his heart was ill at ease, and ill content with the world or 
his own conscience ; the memory of hours misspent, the pang of affection mis- 
placed or unrequited, the experience of man’s worser nature, which intercourse 
with ill-chosen associates, by choice or circumstance, peculiarly teaches ;—these 
as they sank down into the depths of his great mind, seem not only to have in- 
spired into it the conception of Lear and Timon, but that of one primary charac- 
ter, the censurer of mankind. This type is first seen in the philosophic melan- 
choly of Jacques, gazing with an undiminished serenity, and with a gaiety of 
fancy, though not of manners, on the follies of the world. It assumes a graver 
cast in the exiled Duke of the same play, and next one rather more severe in the 
Duke of Measure for Measure. In all these, however, it is merely contempla- 
tive philosophy. In Hamlet this is mingled with the impulses of a perturbed 
heart under the pressure uf extraordinary circumstances ; it shines no longer, as 
in the former characters, with a steady light, but plays in fitful coruscations 
amidst feigned gaiety and extravagance. ‘n Lear it is the flash of sudden inspi- 
ration across the incongruous imagery of madness ; in Timon it is obscured by 
the exaggerations of misanthropy. These plays all belong to nearly the same 
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period: As you Like It being usually referred to 1600, Hamlet, in its altered 
form, to about 1602, Timon to the same year, Measure for Measure in 1603, and 
Lear to 1604. In the later plays of Shakspeare, especially in Macbeth and the 
Tempest, much of moral speculation will be found, but he has never returned to 
this type of character in the personages. Timon is less read and less pleasing than 
the great majority of Shakspeare’s plays ; but it abounds with signs of his genius. 
Schlegel observes that of all his works it is that which has most satire ; comic in 
representation of the parasites, indignant and Juvenalian in the bursts of ‘Timon 
himself.’—vol iii. pp. 566-569. 

We are inclined to add these observations on Coriolanus. ‘ This fault’ (that of 
too close an adherence to history, or rather, perhaps, to Plutarch, which may be 
observed in Julius Cxsar and Antony and Cleopatra)— 

‘is by no means discerned in the third Roman tragedy of Shakspeare, Coriolanus. 
He luckily found an intrinsic historical unity which he could not have destroyed, 
and which his magnificent delineation of the chief personage has thoroughly 
maintained. Coriolanus himself has the grandness of sculpture ; his proportions 
are colossal, nor would less than this transcendent superiority by which he tow- 
ers over his fellow-citizens warrant, or seem for the moment to warrant, his 
haughtiness and their pusillanimity. The surprising judgment of Shakspeare is 
visible in this. A dramatist of the second class, a Corneille, a Schiller, or an 
Alfieri, would not have lost the occasion of representing the plebeian form of cou- 
rage and patriotism. A tribune would have been made to utter noble speeches, 
and some critics would have extolled the balance and contrast of the antagonist 
principles. And this might have degenerated into the general laws of ethics and 
politics which philosophical tragedians love to pour forth. But Shakspeare in- 
stinctively perceived that to render the arrogance of Coriolanus endurable to the 
spectator, or dramatically probable, he must abuse the plebeians to a contempti- 
ble populace. The sacrifice of historic truth is often necessary for the truth of 
poetry. The citizens of early Rome, ‘“ rusticorum mascula militum proles,”’ are 
indeed calumniated in his scenes, and might almost pass for burgesses of Strat- 
ford ; but the unity of emotion is not dissipated by contradictory energies. Co- 
riolanus is less rich in poetical style than the other two, but the comic parts are 
full of humour. In these three tragedies it is manifest that Roman character, 
and still more Roman manners, are not exhibited with the precision of a scholar ; 
yet there is something that distinguishes them from the rest, something of a 
grandiosity inthe sentiments and language, which shows us that Shakspeare 
had not read that histury without entering into its spirit.’—vol. iii. pp. 572, 573. 

But it was not only the imagination of man, the creative poetic faculty, 

which was thus set free, and, during this period, if we may so say, of this quies- 
cent agitation, of general mental excitement, yet of civil repose, spoke to the 
awakened passions and stirring thoughts of men ;—in England was first formed 
a vigorous and comprehensive Teutonic literature in prose. The first active 
and violent conflicts of the Reformation could scarcely perhaps be considered a 
literary strife ; as far as it was promoted or retarded by published writings, it 
was a war of religious pamphlets, none of which can be adduced as a model of 
good English. However striking and pithy as are some of the rude and home- 
ly sentences of Latimer ; however some of the earlier documents of the church 
—the first set of homilies—are plain, perspicuous, and masculine in their diction, 
yet till the latter half of Elizabeth's reign we cannot date the developement of 
anything like good prose. There is one writer whom Mr. Hallam does not no- 
tice in this character, who, we think, deserves some mention,—Father Parsons, 
the Jesuit, whose religious, even more than his political writings, as to style, 
might finda place ina history of Literature. Both Hooker and Bacon, as far 
as the latter ventured to deviate from the established usage of publishing philo- 
sophic disquisitions in Latin, were, in some degree, what Spenser and Shaks- 
peare were to Teutonic poetry. The ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’ was the first great 
work which showed the depth, the fulness, the precision, to a certain point, the 
harmony of English prose composition. The nature of its subject, nevertheless, 
confined it to a peculiar and theological dialect, almost at times swelling out into 
poetry ; and it was on the whole too solemn, as it were, for the practical and 
every-day business of life. 'The language of Bacon, particularly in his Essays, 
instinct as it is with imagery, delighting, and at times perplexing the reader with 
the happiest and sometimes with remote and whimsical analogies, approaches 
more nearly to that of ordinary persons; it has still, even on the highest sub- 
jects, more of the tone of the man of the world than of the secluded and medi- 
tative divine. It gave a presage, at least, of what English might become as the 
language of a free, a reasoning, and a practical people.—{T0 be continued.) 


rt 
SCENES IN THE DESERT. PART SECOND. 
[Continued from the last Albion.] 


I walked out after a little rest to view the fields of maize before the tents.— 
The corn of this country can give but a faint idea of the height and thickness of 
stalks, which there furnish all the grain of the country. Wherever there is a ri- 
vulet, the traveller may be sure of finding plantations of this species o7 corn ; 
which plantations are divided by small ducts, or rills, whence the water is con- 
veyed to the most distant parts ; or, as Juvenal expresses it— 

‘‘ Puteus brevis, nec reste movendus, 
In tenues plantas facili diffunditur haustu.” 
In the centre of the corn was erected a sort of platform, on which stood an Arab, 
making a noise with a wooden clapper to scare way the birds, and also keeping 
a sharp look out that no hostile tribes were approaching, screened from view by 
the corn, which often grows to a height of eight feet, nearly sufficient to conceal 
the advance of a body of horsemen. 

On my return to the scheik’s tent, I found our party and the chief seated on 
the ground, enjoying all the luxury of goats’s flesh and rice. The scheik struck 
me as possessing a very noble countenance ; andI have often regretted that I 
did not make a sketch of him. Elliott remarked that he bore a striking like- 
ness to Abraham ; a remark which none of us were able to contradict, having 
never enjoyed the pleasure of the worthy patriarch’s acquaintance. We found 
the scheik very affable, though with a touch of the petit maitre about him, not 
usually met with in the desert. He said that next morning he would direct his 
nephew to accompany us to the chief of another tribe, residing below Racca.— 
We thanked him for his civility, and were all up early next day, and every 
thing ready for our departure, when our host and his nephew asserted that, as 
there were considerable bodies of the Anazeh tribe in the neighbourhood, it 
would be absolutely necessary to take twenty musketeers of his people with us as 
a bodyguard, and that it would be equally necessary to pay them five piastres 
a man. It was easy to understand the imposition, but as the sum was trifling 
we agreed to pay it; and accordingly, about six in the morning, resumed our 
journey. ; 

Our route lay over a marshy tract of country, formed by the previous rains of 
winter, which had been formed into stagnant pools, and by the overflowing of 
the El Bellick, which there appeared any thing but a “gem of the desert.” 
About eleven o’clock we arrived at a large pond, surrounded by tall reeds, 
which had for an hour previous considerably obstructed our advance. Nor had 
this been our only annoyance, for the ground was every where buriowed by the 
Jerboa rat, which rendered the advance of horses extremely hazardous; whilst 
at the same time the poor animals were continually tortured by the assaults 
of a large species of fly, similar to the Spanish cantharides. ‘The surface of the 
water was covered with marsh-fowl, which rose with various screams at our ap- 
proach. Here we watered our horses, and had our vessels of skins filled, as 
we were not likely to meet water again for some hours. 

The luxuriant vegetation immediately around the pond contrasted strongly 
with the barren dreariness of the desert ; whilst the wild and lawless bearing of 
our guards, the uneasiness of our horses to refresh themselves, and the tumultu- 
ous uproar of our guides endeavouring to keep order, contributed much to ex- 
cite us by the novelty of the scene. We passed the ruins of Racca at four 
o'clock p. m., and found the encompassing wall of the ancient city alone stand- 
ing: some neglected cannon lay near the ruins. We now began to enter the 
jungle, which is not very high there, consisting chiefly of wormwood and smail 
tamarind-trees. Andina couple of hours more we reached the residence of 
Scheik Dhamin ; and there found a reception much the same as on the pre- 
vious day, for the Arab is always glad to see strangers, whose arrival breaks the 
monotony of his simple life. 

On the morning of the 14th our party was in movement, accompanied by the 
scheik and a numerous body of horsemen, as a mark of much respect. The 
men amused themselves by entering into a mimic fight, using their lances, 
which are twelve feet lorg, and made of a single reed, furnished with a light 
iron head, and having as a decoration black ostrich plumes. These weapons 
they use with surprising facility and grace ; whilst their skill in the*manage- 
ment of their beautiful mares is altogether unequalled. Nothing could serve as 
a better illustration of Virgil’s description of the tournament amongst the Tro- 
jan youth, as related in the fifth book of his #neid :— 

“Inde alios ineunt cursus, aliosque recursus, 
Adversis spatiis ; alternisque orbibus orbes 
Impediunt, pugnque cient simulacra sub armis.” 
The heroes of the Eglintoun chivalry might have borrowed some use‘ul hints 
from these wild horsemen. After an hour's ride we reached the residence of 
Scheik Amid, chief of the El-Fondli Arabs, our intention being that he should 
introduce us to the next chief. We communicated to him the nature of our ex- 
pedition, and endeavoured to explain the construction of our boats. Their sur- 
prise was very great to hear that iron would swim ; but this was made plain by 
pointing to them how any of their iron culinary vessels would float, and that 
their buoyancy was very great. They seemed well pleased ; and remarked that 
their wise saying was about to be fulfilled, that “when iron would swim, thei 
country would fall into the hands of the Giaour;” which they would not re- 
gret. We could not find out accurately the source of this prophecy, but it is 
certainly very general. Yet it was easy to conceive a reason for their readi- 
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ness to submit to any government able to protect them ; and I could not help | 
thinking that the disposition of the Arabs, with all their kindly, good feelings, 
would admit of being gradually moulded to endure a government that might 
temper firmness with mildness. We endeavoured, however, to remove this im- 
pression, as likely to be perverted to the prejudice of the English, though it is 
difficult to say with what success. Having already breakfasted, we were anx- 
ious to proceed without delay ; and accordingly we intimated our wish to take 
advantage of the day and push onwards. The proposal, however, did not give 
satisfaction, as they had not the most remote idea of moving further, saying there 


could influence them to advance. We had nothing for it but to remain quiet ; 
and perhaps, as regarded myself, it was better, for my fever became a little | trou- 
blesome, being agyravated by want of suitable food and the inefficient lodging of 
the night. 

We were thus compelled to remain stationary some days, unable to persuade 
our host to accompany us to the next scheik, so great is the terror that 
those lawless depredators have spread in the country around,—compelling other 
tribes to pay them tribute, and exercising the most tyrannical despotism. Se- 
veral members of this body visited us during our involuntary delay. ‘They 
shewed a marked difference in their countenances from all the tribes we had yet 
seen ; possessing a quickness of eye and general intelligence of feature. They 
much admired the beauty of our arms ; and appeared ve teak upon all steel bear- 
ing a high tint of blue as particularly valuable. Thus some “ Brummagem” 
guns in our possession, with barrels rather intensely stained, were beheld with 
a covetous sense of their great worth, such asin England, if a buyer could be 
found, would probably sell for the sum of eighteen or nineteen shillings. One 
of these Lynch made a present to the scheik; who, however, on accepting the 
gift, requested first that Lynch would give an instance of its superiority, by fir- 
ing off in his presence the charge it happened at the time to contain. Well 
might Lynch’s countenance fall ; he had little inclination to submit either its ex- 
cellence or his own life to a trial of the kind; and was about to betray the 
fears he could no longer effectually conceal, when Elliott, taking the gun to 
examine it, accident brought about what none amongst us would dare. In its 
passage one to the other, the trigger was by some means touched ; off went the 
contents, first through a cloak Lynch himself had on, then through the roof of 
our tent. On inspecting the cloak, it certainly appeared riddled, for there was a 
reef answering to every fold, nor were these few. The astonished and delight- 
ed scheik understood it all; he guessed its excellence from the beginning ; and 
that which he now saw appeared to him the work of 100 bullets, from a gun like 
the engine of our ship of 100-horse power. 

On the 17th we were able to influence our chief scheik, Amid, to accompany 
us, as we permitted him to take seventeen horsemen with him ; though not as 
— for we took care to state that we did not need protection, and would not 
ook upon them as such. We had, however, no objection to his having an escort 
of the kind, since he was apprehensive of his own return. We now resuined 
our journey at six in the morning, after three days’ interruption. We passed 
for several hours through jungle, and over ground which, owing to its alluvial 
nature and the heat of the weather, was intolerable from the dust. The inequal- 
ity of the surface was also very great. As soon as we began to free ourselves 
from the mazes of the jungle, we directed our line of march through the desert, 
having the Tel of Munka tothe left hand, and the Euphrates on the right.— 
When we had proceeded for upwards of two hours, the men suddenly pulled up, 
and said they would not stir a step further if we did not give them money. We 
at once refused to do so ; and then some turned back, while others got off their 
horses tosmoke. We proceeded, and after some time the scheik came up to us 
again, and said that he and some of his friends would accompany us. We stat- 
ed that if he would make any more difficulty, he might guide himself back, but 
that we were determined to proceed. Should any disaster occur, we further in- 
‘ormed him that he should answer for it with his head; and if, even through ig- 
norance, the other tribe should come into collision with us, he should still be ac- 
countable. He entreated our forgiveness, and promised to advance. They 
then assumed the semblance of great caution, always sending out a scout some 
distance a-head. 

Whilst quietly pursuing our journey, an alarm was given that a body of horse- 
men were bearing for us, and our attention was directed to a cloud of dust ris- 
ing on the horizon. At first we supposed it one of those whirlwinds which of- 
ten appear in the desert ; but it was too low and too dense for this, and, moreo- 
ver, left a train after it. It now began to approach closer; and we could per- 
ceive adense mass, with the occasional gleam of a spear, as they directed their 
course towards the river. Wesaw no more of them; and at sunset entered the 
encampment of Kuddar, chief of the Barak tribe. 

The general appearance of this encampment was unpleasing, as it had not 
that regularity which we were accustomed to meet with in better ordered tribes. 
There was a want of attention to our general comforts, and a degree of familiar- 
ity not agreeable, as we thought it argued a want of respect, and probably might 
be the forerunner of an attempt on our purses. 

After dinner we went to look at the river. There it was, really beautiful ; its 
current not rapid, but flowing in one lake-like expanse of smooth water, tinted 
with ultramarine, heightened by the parting beams of the sun which lit up the 
summit of the opposite Tels. The Tels are very curious, being isolated crags 
that rise precipitously from the plain, presenting the appearance of cliffs carried 
from the ocean, and suddenly flung into the desert. ‘The numerous flocks of 
black goats, returning for the night, added much to the pleasing effect ; and we 
felt anxious to see the time when the English flag should be borne triumphant- 
ly down the stream, then rolling its broad tide in solitary and untamed grandeur 
before us. 

On the succeeding day we found new difficulties occur : there was hardly any 
communion held between the neighbouring scheiks, who were apprehensive of 
each other, and kept up as little intercourse as possible. The plundering band 
of the Anazi, in the vicinity, added not a little to their unwillingness to 
move from the encampment ; and when we found that our chief would not 
accompany us towards El-Dar, we sent to the scheik of the Subka, who, be- 
ing on the other side of the river, did not come to us as we desired. But 
time was of no value tothem; and, like Titus, we too might exclaim, ‘* We have 
lost a day.” 

Many visitors came to see us, and it was reported that several of the Anazi 
were amongst the number; for none dare treat them with rudeness, or exclude 
them from the camp, as they would immediately returu in sufficient force to 
seize their flocks. 

The 19th at last saw us depart, accompanied by our host, for the purpose of 
crossing the river to visit the scheik of the Subka, and prevail on him, if possi- 
ble, to go with us to the Hadje Soliman, whose encampment was said to be close 
to Dar. We intended to cross the river on a raft ; and, after two hours’ ride 
along its banks, we came to a place where it is generally crossed by the natives. 
Notice being given of our intention, the scheik came galloping down; and ta- 
King off his garments, he placed them round his head, then took the skin his at- 
tendant had filled with air, and swam over to us. He was an old man, with a 


crossing, till we settled the matter by directing them to proceed on, as we would 
go lower down, though we had nothing to guide our decision save a traveller's 
an we in knowing what degree of trust the rascality of such advisers was en- 
titled to. 

After two hours’ riding we crossed the jungle, which is there scanty, and arri- 
ved at the left bank of the river; when one of our party made a signal by pla- 
cing a white cloth on the head of a spear, which was immediately recognised, 
and we made known our wish of having a raft prepared without delay. The 
method of doing this, though simple, was effectual; and reminded me of Han- 


was a body of Anazi in theirimmediate neighbourhood, and that no inducement | nibal having furnished his soldiers with skins or bladders, for crossing the deep 


and rapid Po. It struck me that it might be made the means of transporting 
| considerable bodies of troops, when the materials for constructing a regular 
| bridge might not be found in sufficient quantity ; but I must leave the reader to 
judge for himself. Two men swam over to us, bringing a dozen of tanned 
sheepskins. They next procured a few slender branches of trees; and the skins 
being fully dilated with ar, they next laid the sticks across them, then lashed all 
together, and thus our raft was formed. Lynch and myself accordingly \em- 
barked, bringing with us our chief valuables and three gens; while one of the 
Arabs, who had stripped himself, entering the water, propelled us forward, by 
swimming alongside with one hand, and pushing the raft with his other. This 
was but a slow method of progressing; but the longest day has an end, and we 
at last arrived in safety. } 

As soon as we had accomplished our somewhat perilous, and certainly novel 
voyage, I and Lynch spread our carpets on the ground, and lighting our pipes, 
quietly sat down to wait the arrival of our comrades. 1 know not what may be 
the opinion of my readers, but, for myself, 1 vow that I have always found a 
soothing and tranquillising influence in a pipe ; and as I then sat down on the 
bank of the Euphrates, regarding the strange scene around me, I biessed Sir 
Walter Raleigh for having furnished me under every phase of existence with a 
companion, whose society could cheer without inebriating, and tranquillise the 
spirit without the canting of a philosopher. Imagine not that 1am wandering, 
for I made a vow to record, on my return to my native land, the debt of oratitude 
which I owe to that pipe, of which I then inhaled the fragrance ; since to it I at- 
tribute much of the coulness with which I was enabled to think and act during 
the events that soon succeeded with startling rapidity. ‘That vow, like another 
of wider celebrity, was “ registered in heaven ;” and its completion is now re- 
corded in thy pages, O Reetna! But, to resume, the Anazi chief, not being able 
or at least asserting that he was unable, to find any one to go for his horse, re- 
turned to us, and sat down on one of our carpets, to smoke with as much gout 
as though he had been reading the encomium i have just passed on tobacco. We 
soon observed our host, Kuddar, approaching us, accompanied by a tall person- 
age of about thirty-six years of age, whose sallow countenance was set off by a 
long black beard, but whose features wore the impress of much pain and suffer- 
ing. ‘This we afterwards found arose from his being a martyr to that terrible 
disease, cancer of the stomach ; which promised at some future period to confer 
on him the inglorious death of the victor of Austerlitz and exile of St. Helena. 
The grave of the one in the barren desert, with its wilderness of sandy desola- 
tion, would not be more lone and bleak than that of Fortune’s favoured but spoil- 
ed child on the wave worn ocean rock ; and the fate of the Arab robber might on 
a small scale represent that of the purple-clad king maker; but—*‘ Expende 
Hannibalem, quot libras in duce summo invenies ”’ Libras, indeed! How many 
ounces ! 

On coming up to us, Kuddar introducee his companion as the scheik of a 
neighbouring encampment. As we were always glad to make friends where we 
might find enemies, we soon entered into conversation with our new acquaintance, 
and told him of our intention to proceed to Dar, and talked about our vessels, 
with a variety of other subjects, in all of which he seemed to take great interest. - 
We were soon visited by several other members of his tribe, who, as usual, were 
highly gratified with the appearance of our arms. We allowed them to exa- 
mine our guns, and could not help perceiving in our visitors a truly Arab pro- 
pensity to appropriate them; but we took care not to afford the opportunity, 
keeping them close by us: and, as it turned out afterwards, it was well for us 
that we did so. The heat of the sun was at this time intense ; and Lynch and 
myself were sitting in the Turkish fashion, with our backs turned to the river, 
listlessly conversing with our visitors, and watching the thin blue smoke that 
mounted from our hookas, when suddenly the distant tramp of horses’ feet was 
heard, and I thought a smile of peculiar meaning passed over the dark features 
of Diaul, the Anazi chief. Ina moment a body of horsemen of the Anazi tribe 
in full gallop came up, and reined in their steeds within a few feet of myself and 
companion. We were instantly surrounded ; and each man leaped on the ground 
almost with the same effort that he pulled up his horse. _Instinctively we seiz- 
ed on our fire-arms that lay beside us on our carpets. The Arabs stood mo- 
tionless around us. Each grasped a spear in his right hand, but neither stirred 
nor spoke: and the deathlike pause was unbroken, save by the small, distinct 
chirping of insect life, which fell like the tick of the death-watch on my ear.— 
It seemed as though the old German legend was acted over again, and that a 
magician with one wave of his wand had suspended the functions of life in our 
assailants, who were suddenly changed into statues in the attitude of striking 
but without the power to strike. , 

Pages would not describe the myriad thoughts which in a moment passed over 
my soul. Behind me, before me, were the long spears of the lawless robbers, 
ready to pierce me at the slightest motion, or attempt either to resist or escape. 
Our arms, the greatest prize that could be offered to them, gleamed bright in the 
rays of a meridian sun. Icould only hope, at most, to kill or wound with my 
gun one out of the number of my foes, but still determined to sell my life as dear- 
ly as I could; and cocking my gun, presented it at the Arab who fronted me, 
expecting each moment to feel a spear penetrating my back. It was as though 
I had passed the valley of the shadow of death ; and after the first two anal, 
which, from the number of thoughts and recollections crowded into them, seemed 
like so many hours, I felt that the bitterness of death was over. 

I have heard of a man who fell into a river from a cliff nearly a hundred feet 
above the level of the water, and who, escaping by almost a miracle, replied, 
when asked how long he had been “alling, that he imagined he had been nearly 
half an hour. This may give some conception of what I mean, when I say that 
the first two or three seconds of unbroken silence, which succeeded the arrival 
of the Arabs, appeared to me equal to the same number of hours. 

Kuddar was seated next to me, and the Anazi chief, whose treachery was now 
apparent, next to Lynch. Immediately on the arrival of his men, the latter at- 
tempted to rise ; and then I heard the voice of Lynch breaking the silence, and 
demanding, “‘ Are these your men?” The Arab, thrown off his guard in his 
eagerness to display his triumph, replied, “ They are.”” When instantly Lynch 
presented his pistol at his head; for he knew that the Arabs dare not stir without 
the orders of their chief, who was thus placed completely at his mercy. 

Such was our position,—the Arab band awaiting orders to commence their at- 
tack, and Diaul afraid to give the signal, knowing that though eventually we must 
perish, yet a bullet from the pistol of Lynch would first provide forhim. A few 
more seconds of uninterrupted silence succeeded to the stern question of Lynch, 








wonderfully shrewd countenance. After the customary salutations, we handed 
nim our firman. He read it, and then refused to accompany us, saying there was 
a party of Anazi about the river ; and as they had been plundering, he could not 
leave his tribe. Consequently we had to retrace our road back to the place we 
had left, much disappointed with our fruitless efforts to prevail on any one to un- 
dertake the office of our guide. Two hours had now passed, and we were once 
again in our former position, when an Anazi came in, who volunteered to con- 
duct us, if we wished, to Dar, stating, likewise, that he was a chief. We told 
him his proposal would exactly suit us, more particularly as we were anxious to 
visit the scheik of his tribe. We had much conversation with him, and found 
him to be an interesting and intelligent person, of about thirty years of age, of 
middle stature, light and agile, with a restless black and penctrating eye. He 
wore his raven hair plaited on each side of his face, his head being protected by 
a cotton shawl; while his dress, consisting of a long ample shirt, with sleeves 
like a clerical gown was fastened round the loins by a woollen girdle. He had no 
weapons about him, but expressed the greatest admiration of ours. That we 
might astonish him the more, we went out and shot a number of black partridg- 
es ; a feat that surprised him, particularly as they never dream of shooting at any 
object flying. Our double-barrelled guns were also a matter of amazement to 
him ; but the employment of copper caps, instead of flint and steel, seemed al- 
together above his comprehension. He asked for one of our double- barrelled pis- 
tols : which we promised he snoula have on our arrival at Aleppo, whither he 
offered to accompany us ; and it was arranged we should start for Dar early next 
morning. The people did not like our leaving, as they said we should be slain by | 
this band of robbers, and that they would come in numbers on us in the desert ; | 
but we tried to calm their fears, by shewing them we had a sufficient number of 

guns, in case of any attempt to interfere with, or even insult us. 

We left the encampment at eight o’clock 4. m.; Diaul, the Anazi chief, Kud- | 
dar, our host, and four of his sons, being of our party ; for now the latter had al- | 
tered the intention there was no possibility of changing at first, and declared ne 
would go with us to the next scheik. The desert line of route was chosen by 
us, as being much shorter than that through the jungle. We had not proceeded 
above two hours, when Diaul! wished us to enter the jungle, and cross the river 
at a point where he assured us we should encounter but little difficulty. His 
mare, he stated, was at an encampment close to the bank at the opposite side ; 
for he was at this time riding one of our horses. Kuddar, on hearing the sng- 
gestion of Diaul, instantly rode up to Lynch, and whispered to him not to obey 
it, as the party of the Anazi wer about the place, and would c¢ rtainly, while we 
were crossing, make an attempt to seize all the baggage. He then added, that 
two hours lower down we might cross with ease, where he himself was per- | 


sonally acquainted with the scheik who encamped upon the bank. Hereupon 











much dispute arose between Diaul, the Anazi chief, and our attendants, about | 


and the Arabs began to whisper amongst themselves, whilst we still kept our 
eyes attentively fixed on those whose lives we had determined should pay the 
first forfeit of any attack upon us. At last one of them, who seemed the imme- 
diate leader of the band, a fellow of low stature, but strongly built, with a coun- 
tenance dark with evil passions and the burning sun of the desert, approached 
nearer,and sat down opposite to Lynch, demanding who he was, whence he came, 
with several other captious questions. I now observed that the party, who 
amounted to between twenty and thirty, had no fire-arms. Their only weapons 
were their long spears ; whilst their horses had merely halters for bridles, and a 
sort of pad without stirrups for saddles. Each man wore a coarse cotton shirt, 
confined round the waist with a girdle ; whilst a handkerchief fastened round the 
head protected it from the sun. The leader, whom we found afterwards to be a 
near relation of the treacherous Diaul, asked Lynch to shew him our firman ; 
which I handed to the latter, and which he received,disturbing our defensive atti- 
tude as little as possib'e in so doing. The fellow took it from Lynch with a sneer, 
and tossing it from him disdainfully, exclaimed, “I know of no authority but my 
horse and mv spear. All I can seize shall be my booty.” “ Bé prepared,” 
muttered Lynch between his teeth, “for I shall blow out this rascal’s brains.” 
At these words I thought it was all over, as I knew that the first drop of blood 
shed would be the signal for our massacre ; and rapidly changing the direction of 
my gun, brought the sight to bear on the leader's head, as I knew that none of 
the tribe would wish to move, when the so doing would thus peril at onee the 
lives of their scheik and his captain. A few moments more, and the matter must 
have been decided. Just at this moment I heard the voice of Lynch’s brother 
behind me. He, Elliott, and four of our servants, all fully armed, had this time 
embarked in the same strange vessel by which we had crossed, and were more 
than half way over the stream. ‘They had discerned our danger ; but all hope of 
assisting us was vain, as the raft which bore them was propelled by one man, who 
swam alongside of it. They were still nearly a hundeed yards from the bank ; 
and we might be massacred, and our assailants scattered over the desert, long be- 
fore they could land. ‘Shall I fire at the rascals?” shouted Lynch’s brother, 
from the raft. “If you remain quiet, Staunton, I think I can hit that red-shawl- 
ed ruffian over your head’ Knowing as I did that my friend’s highest effort of 
skill might perhaps enable him to hit the parish if he aimed at the church, I felt 
uncertain whether to prefer dying by the spear of an Arab foe or a friendly bullet. 
There, however, I was obliged to sit, with my gun immoveably pointed at the 
head of the leader of the band, whilst my comrade stil! directed his at that of the 
Anazi scheik 

In a few minutes the shouts of our allies drew nearer. I dared not stir, or 
turn back for a inoment to catch a glimpse of the approaching succour. Certain 
death would have followed any change in our position. Gradually, however, as 
I scanned the swarthy visages in my front, I was sensible of a shade of disap- 
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pointment darkening the countenances of our assailants, whilst one by one the 
points of their spears were slowly inclined towards the ground ; and several, fold- 
their arms, looked passively on. ’ 
"en another moment, Captain Lynch, Elliott, and our servants, leaped into the 
wing which had been formed around us ; and starting to our feet, I and the sharer 
of my danger made the place re-echo with a hearty British cheer. What 
we had only eight to oppose some twenty or thirty, we were better 
armed, and had now the use of our limbs. If we fell, we would fall like men, 
mot like tailors, squat on a carpet, incapable of defence. I longed as intensely 
mow for the combat, as before I wished to avoid it, and confess that I felt a 
strong desire to possess myself of one of the beautiful mares which the robbers 
bestrode ; but, alas! rene whispered that if we attempted any retaliation 
fer the past, we should infallibly leave our bones to whiten in the desert ; for 
though we most probably should have been the victors in any contest with those 
who then surrounded us, yet our destruction would have been insured by the 
numerous bands of their tribe w'\ich were at that very time scouring the ¢oun- 
try, and whom a blood feud would have instantly united in the hope of plunder 
and revenge, their strongest temptations. They had carried off 1500 s eep, a 
few days before, from the neighbourhood of Aleppo, murdering the shepherds ; 
and were at that time lying in wait for the Damascus caravan. 

But the strangest part of the scene was the conclusion, when we might have 
been observed engaged in friendly conversation with our recent foes, within a few 
minutes after their spears had been removed from our very breasts. ‘This was 
not, however, so much the result of inclination, as policy on our part, since we 
wished to impress them with a sense of our coolness, and contempt of their 
power to injure us. Thus we soon mingled together, and without alluding to 

past, discoursed on the best meaus of reaching our destination at Dar. Sure- 
iy th's was indeed a “ Scene in the Desert ;” bur such are the rapid changes 
there. Night falls not darker or more sudden on those wild plains, than death 
closes the eye which hope had lit in the morning, whether he comes in the shape 
ef fever, or gleams from the spearhead of a foe. He whose travels are from 
White’s to Crockford’s whose greatest misery is indigestion, eaused by the rich 
banquet of the preceding day—and who cannot sleep because of the crumpled 
roseleaf,—to him we do not address ourselves. We leave him to “ die of a rose 
in aromatic pain ;”’ whilst once more we shoulder the gun—mount the gallant 
steed, who es just swam the broad river to join us; and “with thoughts as 
boundless” as the wide, wide ocean of sand, which we skim, and “souls as 
free”? as the untamed deer that flashes across our path like a meteor, hurry on— 
still on! 





THE DEAD MAN OF ST. ANNE’S CHAPEL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTO LUDWIG. PART I.—THE SEARCH. 

On the top of an eminence forming the outskirts of 2 mountainous and woody 
“region in the south of Germany, stands a small chapel dedicated to St. Anne, 
rarely visited except by passing peasants, or on the festivals of the saint or other 
holidays, when crowds of pilgrims are in the habit of resorting to it. Early in 
the morning of the 26th of August, 1816, a peasant from a village at some dis- 
tance was ascending the narrow footpath leading to the chapel. His little boy, 
who accompanied him, had run on before. As he reached the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the chapel, the child turned back with breathless haste, and in ac- 
cents of terror urged his father to advance. The old man hastened forward in 
alarm ; and his first glance, as he reached the level of the chapel, rested upon a 
corpse. Steeped in blood, and stripped to the shirt, the lower part of the body 
covered with long, loose, and light-coloured pantaloons, covering boots with 
spurs—there lay upon the steps of the chapel the body of a well-shaped young 
man: his right hand rested on his breast, and on his finger sparkled a heavy gold 
seal-ring. e 

The peasant instantly dispatched the boy to the nearest village to communi- 
cate the discovery, while he himself remained by the body. It struck him as sin- 
gular, that so little blood should be found beside it. If a murder had taken 
piace, this surely had not been the spot where it had been perpetrated. ‘The trace 
af footsteps, still visible, though evidently artificially obliterated, pointed side- 
ways into the wood, above which, at some <listance, rose a rugged and lofty peak 
of rock called the Raubstein, on the summit of which the fragments of an old 
building were still visible, to which the usual traditionary tales of superstitious 
terror were attached. The direction which the inquiry was likely to take was 
quite sufficient to deter the peasant from further investigation, till the arrival of 
the juge de paix and the surgeon of the village, who accompanied by a numer- 
ous tribe of those idlers who are always in attendance on such occasions, soon 
after made their appearance. 

The body was examined, on which slight symptoms of incipient decay were 
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sence of an ex-diplomatist distinguished for his skill in heraldry, he remarked that 





mily of the name of Preussach, and was himself in possession of their coat of 
arms. ‘The remark was communicated to the official persons who were engaged 
in the inquiry, and the stranger was requested to exhibit to them the arms of the 
noble family to which he had alluded. ‘They corresponded in the minutest par- 
ticulars with those engraved upon the seal-ring. 

One branch of this family it appeared was settled in the province of B » 
the alleged birthplace, it may be recollected, of the personage who, towards the 
close of August, had disappeared from K ‘ 

The Ober-Procurator immediately put himself in communication with the go- 








from a Ferdinand von Preussach, who announced himself as the second son 
of the old Baron Anselm von Preussach, proprietor of an entailed estate in that 
quarter. 

The eldest son, Hermann, had gone abroad about two years before, and fora 
considerable time past the family knew nothing as to his residence. 

‘ Every thing,” continued Ferdinand von Preussach, “every thing indicates 
that the deceased is my brother Hermann. ‘The family are deeply interested in 
the ascertainment of the truth. Iam the next heir to the family estates ; for 
my brother left but a single daughter, the fruit of his short marriage. I shall 
present myself personally before the court, and afford every information which 
may tend to throw light on this melancholy event.” 

In January, 1817, Ferdinand appeared in Hainburg. He read the documents 
which contained the result of the investigations which had taken place ; and ex- 
pressed his unhesitating conviction that the dead man was his brother Hermann. 
He applied to the court for an attestation of Hermann’s death, which would open 
the succession to him on his father’s death—an event which he regretted to think 
could not be far distant ;— but he was given to understand that, however little 
doubt they might entertain as to his testimony, the evidence of a single witness, 
and that too the person most interested in establishing the death, would not jus- 
tify the granting of an official certificate to that effect. 
his case in the hands of an advocate of the court, and as the readiest means of 
obtaining his end, in the event of any clue being found to the perpetrator of the 
deed, to appear in the criminal proceedings for his interest as private complainer. 

Ferdinand accepted this advice, and chose for his counsel the advocate Sén- 
kenberg, a man of great ability and activity, whose local knowledge and nuitie- 
rous personal relations in the district peculiarly fitted him to advance the views 
of his client. The importance of the task assigned to him, and the rank of his 
employer, concurred to stimulate the zeal of the advocate. 

Whether it was owing to chance, or that the exertions of one personally in- 
terested were more effective than the operations of the police, certain it is that, 
with the appearance of Ferdinand, light began to be thrown on severa! points, 
which, but for his activity, might either have remained undiscovered, or at least 
their bearing upon the case but imperfectly appreciated. 

Ferdinand’s first visit was to K , the last residence of his brother. After 
some hesitation, the effects belonging to the deceased were removed from the 
place where they had been sealed up, and exhibited to him. He examined with 
eagerness every paper that might help tothrow light upon his brother's fate, 
Among others, a page of paper in the form of a letter came into his hands; the 
address was torn away, but the contents, which were in French, and written in 
a delicate hand, seemed important. We quote it as it stood, with its character- 
istic orthography. 

“ Je vous accorde cette entrevue pourvu qu'elle soye decisive. Vos mennaces 
ne pourrant jamais m’epouvanter, je saurais me defendre moryennaut les armes 
les quelles me preteront l’honneur et la vertue. Voici maderniere. La cores- 
pondance segrete ne peut se continuer 

* Bl. ee. 21 Juill. A.*” 

Preussach transmitted the document thus found to the Ober-Procurator, to 
whom he at the same time stated the view he entertained as to its connection 
with the subject of the investigation. 

“The tribunal,” he observed, “had hitherto gone on the idea of robbery. 
Such had never been his belief. Any circumstances that might seem to coun- 
tenance such a notion were the result of artificial contrivance to disguise the 
truth. The hand which dealt the blow, he was persuaded was a woman's. Se- 
veral passages in the precognitions alluded to a woman’s having been seen in the 
neighbourhood of the chapel about the time in question; fragments of a shawl 
had been wrapped round the body ; a woman’s glove found in the neighbour- 
hood ; the handwriting of the letter of 21st July was decidedly that of a woman ; 
it spoke of a decisive interview ; the interview had taken place near the chapel, 
too decisive unfortunately for the deceased. 

*T would not willingly cast suspicion on the innocent,” he proceeded ; ‘ but 








already perceptible. Under the shirt a particoloured bandage, apparently the 
fragment of a woman's shawl, was found carefully wrapped around the breast.— 
Beneath it, and on the left breast, lay a second roll of cloth, adhering closely to 
the body by means of coagulated blood, and covering a broad and deep wound 
penetrating to the heart, and evidently inflicted witha sharp two-edged instru- 
ment, apparently a knife. The dissection of the body led to the conclusion 
that death had taken place after indulgence in wine, and probably to excess. 

While the examination was proceeding, one of the spectators who had follow- 
ved the traces of the footsteps in the direction of the Raubstein, returned and an- 
nounced to the judge that the crime had undoubtedly been committed within the 
ruined building on the summit. The judge, the physician, and the spectators 
immediately hastened to the spot, which all appearances indicated to have been 
the scene of the murder. Blood besmeared the floor and was sprinkled along 
the walls ; round about lay the remains of a recent meal; crusts of bread, par- 
ings of fruit, and the remains of a broken bottle, in which some drops of a 
sweet and heavy wine were still left. 

The traces of footsteps leading from the chapel towards the ruin were indis- 
tinct, but in the opposite direction leading from the ruin towards the highroad to | 
Hilgenberg, they were plainly discernible ; not far from the building was found | 
another strip of the same parti-coloured silk which was wrapped round the body, 
and deeper in the underwood, suspended on a low bush, a long woman's glove, 
of Danish leather, finely wrought and quite new, but stained with some dark 
spots, in which the physician recognised the appearance of blood. By degrees 
the footprints became less distinct, and were at last lost in the beaten highway 
leading to Hilgenberg. a j 

In the hope that it might lead toa recognition the spectators who thronged | 
to the spot were allowed to view the corpse without impediment. The ex- } 
amination, however, led to no result, and with the approach of evening the body ! 
was conveyed to its last resting-place in the churchyard of the neighbouring vil- | 
lage of Hoffstede. 

ext morning, however, the landlord of a small forest inn at a little distance 
made his appearance before the judge, who had seen the dead man the evening 
before, after the body had been put into the coffin. He had recognised in him a 
stranger who had lodged in his house, the night before the 24th August, and had 
deft it early that morning. Of his name, his ramk, his former residence, or his 
destination, he was ignorant. His own conjecture—which, however, rested on 
mothing more conclusive than that the deceased wore boots and spurs—was, that 
he was an officer of some of the corps which were cantoned in the neighbour- 
hood. Being urged still farther to describe any other articles of dress belonging 
to the stranger, the landlord mentioned a gold watch with a chain and key ; a 
red pocketbook, a green silk double purse which he had put into the landlord’s 
hand before going to sleep, and had received from him again next morning ; and | 
two rings, one of which was a seal-ring, the other a slender hoop-ring. The 
seal-ring, which had been found upon the finger of the deceased, being shown to 
him, was recognised by him as that which had been worn by his guest. 

For some time no further clue was found, either to the person of the victim, 
or the cause of his death, though the investigation was actively pursued by the 
Ober-Procurator, [Public Prosecutor,} of the criminal tribunal, which then held 
its sittings at Hainburg. In the course of the month of November, however a 
communication was made to the tribunal from the president of the police of the 
department of K , to this effect : that a certain Herr Von Breisach, said to 
be a native of the province of B » who had for some time resided as a private 
individual at K , and was inthe habit of making excursions from thence— 
sometimes for days & a time—into the mountains, had disappeared tewards the 
ead of August, and had never returned. His housekeeper, who alarmed at his 
absence, had made application to the police, was now summoned to Hainburg ; 
and, from her information, there scemed little reason to doubt that the deceased 
and Von Breisach were the same person. She came, accompanied by an invalid 
soldier, who had been for some time in the service of Breisach, and who at once 
recognised the boots as having frequently passed through his hands. Both of 
them, of their own accord, particularized the gold watch and the two tings of 
which the landlord had spoken ; though they could not absolutely identify the 
seal-ring, they thought it the same which their master had worn ; the other ring 
“— described as a plain one, resembling a marriage-ring. 

I he accounts given by them/ and others as to the habits of Breisach were far 
froim favourable. He had led a retired, but, as it appeared, aiscreditable life in 
K Report spoke of his connection with an actress of that theatre ; a con- 
mection which had abruptly terminated some time before his disappearance ; the 
actress had afterwards quitted the town—for what quarter was unknown. 

Promising as these explanations at first sight appeared, they were net found 
materially to advance the inquiry, Who was this Herr von Breisach! The 
mame was totally unknown in the district ; it was not to be found in any of the 
registers of nobility ; the arms upon the seal-ring, though shown to many, were 
meat recognised by any one ; both name and arms might be the mere assumption 
of an adventurer. 

A fortunate chance, however, removed the difficulty which had baffled inquiry. 
The name of Breisach happening to be mentioned in a private circle, in the pre- 
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I cannot disguise what no stranger can be so well acquainted with as myself. 


Sensual and unbridled passion was a prominent trait in the character of my other- | 


wise estimable brother. This was the cause of separation after his short mar- 
riage ; his excesses afterwards, when he was left without control, involved him 
in difficulties which had more than once threatened a tragic termination. In 
K , report spoke of his connection with an opera dancer, who had disappear- 
ed from thence nearly at the same time. The point as to the presence of a wo- 
man in the neighbourhood of the scene of action about the time of the murder, 
ought to be more narrowly inquired into.” 

The Ober-Procurator was struck with the justice of some of these observa- 
tions. The inquiry at which Ferdinand pointed was resumed, and the following 
additional particulars were the result. They related to the 24th of August, the 
day on the morning of which the deceased had left the forest inn, and which the 
witnesses were enabled to recollect, as being the birthday of one of the 





reigning princesses, which had been celebrated by fétes in the neighbouring vil- | 


lages. 
A Swiss youth of twenty, but of weak intellect, who had oceasion to ascend 
the path leading to the Raubstein for the purpose of cutting wood for the village 
bonfire, early ‘in the forenoon, had seen a man and woman at some distance be- 
fore him in the wood ; the man in the dress of a Jiiger, the woman in a partico- 
loured gown with straw hat and parasol. The particular colours he could not de- 
scribe. They disappeared among the underwood. He caught sight of them 
only once more. They were then close to the Raubstein, behind one of the pro- 
jections of which they were soon concealed. 

The information given by the bath-keeper at Schlingin, a small + illage almost 


+ connecting with the outskirts of the watering-place of Hilgenberg, was more 


distinct and important. About noon a lady, finely dressed, tall and slender, with 
a pleasing countenance, but pale and worn out, with dark hair falling down in 


curls, entered their house, and begged the bath keeper to dress a wound on the | 


palm of the right hand, which she held covered with a handkerchief. The bath- 
keeper dressed and bound up the wound, which was broad but not deep, and ap- 
parently caused by a sharp instrument; and his wife, at the stranger's request, 
furnished her with a clean handkerchief. The lady placed a ducat in his hand, 
and hastily retired. At the garden-gate she was received by an old man wm the 


garb of a woodman, in company with whom she took the path towards Hilgen- | 


berg. 

A neighbour who, from behind the hedge of his garden, had witnessed the in- 
terview between the lady and her guide, before she entered the bath-keeper's 
house, described her as expressing, with a burst of tears, the deepest anxiety and 
alarm ; to which he heard the old woodman distinctly reply— 

“God in Heaven! be calm. Weeping will not bring him to life again—with 


me you are safe. I shall be silent—silent as the grave !” 


The dress of the lady, according to their recollection, was a green silk gown, a | 


straw hat with flowers, and parasol of light-coloured silk. 

Preussach was well satisfied with the result of these inquiries. ‘We shall 
have light soon,” said he to Senkenberg. “The glove is a strong piece of evi- 
dence. It is clear the wounded lady must have lost it. It is for the right hand 
We have the glove, we shall have the hand presently.” 

The active Senkenberg again set the police in motion. He procured a des- 
cription of the suspected opera-dancer ; which, as is generally the case, suited 


last he was fortunate enough to discover her place of residence. But the anti- 
cipations of Preussach were not in this instance to be realized. The 
opera-dancer was in a condition to establish an unquestionable alii. Her 
passports and certificates were completely en régle: she was proved to have 
left K by the middle of July, and to have never been in that neighbourhood 
since. : 

The glove, which she had been requested in the course of the investigation 
to put on, was found to be far too small for her hand. It was wit difficul- 
ty, indeed, that it could be drawn off without tearing. But in doing so a cir- 
cumstance came to light wuich showed that the investigations had not been 
made with such minuteness but that more might be discovered. In removing 
the glove it was turned inside out, and close to the sleeve was discovered a name 
stamped upon the leather,—Wilh: T. . fle. The intermediate letters were 
illegible. 

Attention was now, of course, directed to the discovery of the person whose 
name was thus stamped upon the glove. The name might be that of the pro- 
prietor, or it might be that of the maker of the glove ; but even in this last case, 
it might lead to farther discoveries. With this view the glove was put into the 
hands of a confidential agent of the police, forthe purpose of making farther in- 
quiry among the dealers in such articles as to the name. 





at hand, and the clergyman of Hoffstebe, according to his usual custom, had 





*“T grant you this interview on condition that it be decisive. Your threats will ne- 
ver terrify me. I can defend myself with the weapons with which honour and virtue 








will supply me. This is my last. The secret correspondence must terminate.” 


there might be a mistake in the writing of the name ; that he knew a noble fa- | 


vernment of that province, and in a short time a written answer was received | 


He was advised to place | 


tolerably well with the description given by the bath-keeper and his wife. At | 


Meantime, a singular circumstance occurred. The festival of St. Anne was | 





June 6, 


| gone up to remove from the little chapel the offerings which had been deposit- 
ed through the year in the poor’s chest. ‘The box on this occasion contained an 
unexpected addition ;—a green purse, damp and mouldy as if it had lain there 
| for some time, containing a good many silver and a few gold coins. A strip of 

yaper was fastened to the purse, on which was written in _— and apparently 
in a disguised hand, with large and straggling characters, the words—* Bury the 
dead as a Christian and a Catholic. God will reward you.” 

The clergyman communicated the fact to the authorities; they recollected 
the statement of the landlord as to the purse bolonging to his guest ; he was 
again summoned, and declared that the purse now shown to him closely resembled 
that worn by the stranger. 

“ T saw from the first,” observed Preussach, when this new circumstance was 
made known to him, “ that robbery was out of the question ; gold and silver no 
robber would cast aside. Some other passion, jealousy perhaps, or revenge for 
disappointed love, guided the murderer’s hand ; remorse followed the act ; the 
same hand which dealt the blow was now employed/to obtain Christian burial 
for the victim; and these lines were assuredly written in the hope that they 
would be found at the same time with the body.” 

In the mean time, letters from home arrived which obliged Preussach for 
some time to leave the further prosecution of the inquiry in Senkenberg’s 
|hands. Decisive steps had now become urgently necessary with regard to the 
civil consequences of Hermann’s death ; for the old baron was visibly dropping 
into the grave. Ferdinand was advised to repair in person to the dapltel, where 
it was thought likely that his personal influence with the central power might 
remove those obstacles to the obtaining a formal judicial recognition of Her- 
mann’s death, which in the provincial court were found to be insurmountable 
In this object at least—however little cordiality otherwise subsisted between 
the families—he was likely to be assisted by the relations of Hermann’s wife ; 
since, upon the death of Hermann being ascertained, the widow. would step into 
the enjoyment of an annual income from the estate, considerably exceeding the 
allowance which had been made to her after her separation. 

The idea of this renewed intercourse, however, with a family with whom, 
since the separation, now three years past, he had no communication, was aly 
thing but agreeable to Ferdinand. His sister-in-law he had never liked; and 
the stern obstinacy of her father Colonel Siegfeld, who had steadily repulsed 
every attempt made by Hermann towards a reconciliation with his wife, 
had sorely wounded the pride of the house of Preussach. There remained, 
however, no alternative ; and in August, 1817, Ferdinand set out for the ca- 
pital. 

Shortly after his arrival he announced himself at the residence of Colonel 
Siegfeld. Albertine, the widow, was not at home ; his reception from the colo- 
nel and his wife was at first of the coldest character. The intelligence, how- 
ever, which he brought, produced an immediate change. The honourable cha- 
racter of the colonel, and the refined feelings of his wife, made them receive 
the melancholy tidings with that sympathy which, in noble minds, overpowers 
every hostile feeling. The colonel readily promised his aid im promoting the 
object which Ferdinand had in view; and Preussach was about to take his 
leave, when Albertine’s carriage drove up to the gate. The mother had 
just time to entreat him to conceal from Albertine on the present occasion the 
death of her husband, promising to break the matter to her as soon as they were 
alone. 

Albertine entered. She paused a moment at the sight of Ferdinand, who was 
advancing respectfully to meet her; then, as if suddenly recognising him, she 
become deadly pale, staggered back, and, without a word of salutation, disap- 
peared in the ante-room. Her mother followed her. Preussach felt deeply an- 
noyed at this public and unequivocal indication of dislike—a feeling which, in his 
own heart, he was conscious of reciprocating ; but which at leas:, he thought, 
need not be manifested so very openly. He stood before the old man silent and 
confused. The colonel hastened to relieve him from his embarrassing situation, 
shook hands with him, as if to give him a hint of departure, and said, ‘* We shall 
see each other frequently ; let us do what we have todo as men, calmly and con- 
siderately.”” He laid a strong emphasis on the words “ as men” and “ ca/m/y,” 
as if he felt annoyed that Ferdinand should have been a winess to this recent 
display of female irritability. 

Three days afterwards the colonel returned the visit, but the intelligence he 
brought was by nomeans encouraging. In regard to the succession to the Preus- 
sach estates, two courses only were open ; either to procure a forma! judicial at- 
testation of Hermann’s death, proceeding on strict legal evidence ; or to go thro’ 
| the form of edictal citation of the deceased, who, after the expiry of the legal 
| period, would be legally held dead. This, however, would require an intervel 
| of years ; and should the old baron die in the mean time, the estates must be put 
| under a provisional management, an arrangement which the family naturally 
| felt would be extremely disagreeable. ‘The colonel had, with a view to the in- 
| terests of his daughter, employed his utmost interest at court to have the pro- 





| ceedings shortened; but had little hope that the prince, who entertained strict 
notions on such matters, would be induced to interfere to obtain any relaxation of 
the rules of law in a particular case. 

| Fromthe colonel’s conversation, Preussach farther gathered that the intelli- 
gence of the death of her husband had been communicated to Albertine, and 
that she had been more deeply affected by it than her father seemed willing to 
allow. 

In the course of the tedious proceedings and audiences of ministers which 
| the affair demanded, Preussach had occasion to be more than once in company 
| with Albertine. She appeared in a widow's dress—a mark of respect for the 
| memory of her late husband, for which he could not but feel indebted to her.— 
Nor, with all the deep-routed dislike which he felt for his sister-in-law, could he 
disguise from himself the exquisite beauty of her face and form, attired in all 
the bloom and fulness of youth, and set off to advantage by the mourning garb 
she wore ; the grace and elegance of her movements; or the refined gentleness 
of her manners, though her bearing was reserved and formal. 

In September he received a letter from Senkenberg. ‘“ I have a novelty in its 
way to communicate to you,” the advocate wrote, “in regard to our painful in- 
quiry. Our well-known glove has found its fellow—the left. It resembles the 
blood-spotted one as one twin does another ; the stamp is the same, though more 
legibly impressed. The name is Tieffe. It is generally supposed to be the 
name of the maker; but it has led to what I have now in a few words to com- 
municate. 

“In the course of his inquiries the police agent had occasion to exhibit the 
right hand glove to a milliner here—Madame Lax ; one of her customers, a lady 
—Madame Zeltwach—who had seen the glove in her possession, and had learn- 
ed that it formed the subject of some inquiry by the police, took it up and ex- 
amined it. Madame Lax must, in the course of conversation, have mentioned 
my name ; for, two or three days afterwards, Madame Zeltwach waited upon me, 
and presented me with its counterpart, the left hand glove. She is intimate, it 
seems, with the family of the Protestant clergymanin Blumenrode, about three 
leagues from hence. On a late visit there with her daughters, and in the course 
of some cabinet council among the young ladies as to matters of dress, the se- 
| cond daughter of the clergyman happened accidentally to pull out from her draw 

er this left hand glove ;—there was some jesting as to the name, Wilhelmine 
|'Tieffe. The name had struck Madame Zeltwach, so that she had immediately 
recollected the incident when the right hand glove was shown to her by Madame 
|Lax. She had since pressed the clergyman’s daughter for an explanation how 
| she came by it. Her account is, that she had received it from the waiting wo- 
man of a lady who had been on a visit to the baronial family in the neighbour- 
| hood the summer before. 

“This took place yesterday. To-day the clergyman—his name is Rauch— 
| with his daughter Adelaide, appeared before me They were both anxious and 

distressed at the idea that they might be suspected of any unfair acquisition of 
the unfortunate glove. I begged the girl to tell ine in the minutest manner how 
| she came by it. She told me, with perfect simplicity, that she had it from a 
third party. A young widow from the capital, a Madame Sussfeld, had been 
long on a visit at the house of Baron Kettler, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the parsonage ; Adelaide, who had a turn for music, had occasionally played 
with the lady, and had formed an acquaintance with her waiting-woman. On Ma- 
dame Sussfeld’s departure, Adelaide had assisted the attendant in some of her 
preparations ; in a small dressing-box, among other odds and ends, lay this sin- 
ale new glove, which the waiting-woman, not thinking it worth while to take with 
her; as its fellow was wanting, had thrown upon the floor. Adelaide, pleased 
with the fineness of the work, had taken it up, and said, in jest, she would keep it 
as a remembrance—which she had done. 

“ Tam inclined to believe the story, both because Mademoiselle Rauch isa girl 
of good character, and also because some things led me to the conclusion that 
your unfortunate brother had some connection with Blumenrode. 
|” “Under the apocryphal French letter found at K , you well remember the 
l letters BL ,andan A. Strangely enough, however, the Christian name of 

the waiting-woman, to whom the glove belonged, was Agatha, her surname Ro- 
|oer. An A anda French name. She is described to me as tall and slender, 
(Adelaide is neither.) As to the lady, I have learned nothing more than that she 
was a young widow, of high connections and resident at court. 
| * You have often manifested, in this melancholy investigation, a penetration 
which J readily acknowledge: you are possessed of information as to your bro- 
| ther’s course of life, with which I am but imperfectly acquainted. Possibly you: 
mav find the clue where to me the connecting links are a-wanting.” 

Preussach laid down tlre letter with jndifference. “ Strange !” he could not 
help saying, “that the cautious Senkenberg should attach such weight to this 
| discovery. If the stamp be but the signature of the firm, how many hundreds 
| of such gloves, exactly resembling each other, must be now in circulation through 














the world! I shall write him to that effect, after I have paid my last visit at the 
colonel’s, on the subject of this wearisome succession question.” 
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She Albion. 











PART II.—THE SUSPICION. 

Ferdinand paid his visit. On this occasion Albertine’s mother was alone. The 
conversation turned on Hermann’s death, and the discovery of the body, of which 
she now learned the details for the first time. 

“‘ Your brother, then,” said she, “is buried where he met with his melancholy 
end?” 

“Heis. He rests in the church-yard of the village of Hoffstede, not far 
from Hilgenberg !” 

“ Hilgenberg! If Albertine had suspected this ! How near she was—at that 
very time—to the scene of this atrocity !” 

“ How ! was your daughter then in Hilgenberg ?” 

“ She was on a visit to the family of Baron Kettler, at their estate of Blu- 
menrode ; from whence she often visited Hilgenberg.” 

“Blumenrode ” repeated Preussach thoughtfully. A thought began to arise 
in his mind, to which he felt reluctant to give admission. ‘ Albertine !—a 
third A !—and this time perhaps the right one.” He saw that his absence of 
mind attracted the lady's attention, and took his leave as soon as he could find an 
opportunity. 

He returned to his lodgings ; he read over Senkenberg’s letter again ; a new 
light seemed to flash upon him. ‘The billet of 21st July, the glove, were Alber- 
tine’s. She was the wounded lady at the bath-house ; her appearance correspond- 
ed sufficiently with the well-remembered description given by the witness. Ma- 
dame Sussfeld—a young widow ;—this also admitted of explanation. The se- 
parated wife might prefer appearing among strangers in the character of a wi- 
dow ; the name might be mistaken, as has already been the case with that of the 
leading sufferer in this tragedy. Siegfeld was the realname. The colonel, iu 
the first vehemence of his indignation against the family of Preussach, had in- 
sisted, as he knew, on his daughter's resumption of her family name ; and though 
from both the married parties being Catholic, he could not effect a dissolution of 
the marriage, Albertine in private circles, even in the capital, bore the name of 
Madame Seigfeld. ‘The extraordinary reception he had met with was now ac- 
counted for. Jt was the fear of discovery, the feeling of conscious guilt, which 
had overpowered her presence of mind. 

The suspicion, ouce fairly admitted into his mind, he pondered day and night 
how to put the proofs into such a shape as to induce the authorities to proceed 
against his sister-in-law as an accomplice in the assassination of her husband. 

Agatha Roger, the waiting-woman, he had known before ; but she had left the 
Siegfeld family, and he was afraid of exciting the suspicion of Albertine by ven- 
turing on any inquiry after her present residence. 

At last he resolved on having a conversatiou with Albertine, in hopes that, du- 
ring the interview, something might occur which would bring the matter more 
distinctly to a point. He found both the ladies at home; and introduced the 
subject of the investigation which was going on as to the circumstances and the 
author of Hermann’s death. Albertine listened, with evident interest, but with- 
out embarrassment. 

Preussach turned suddenly to his sister-in-law. “ You are acquainted, I be- 
lieve, with the family of the Baron ven Kettler of Blumenrode.” Albertine an- 
swered in the affirmative. ‘* You are perhaps acquainted, then, with the daughter 
of the Protestant clergyman there.” . 

“ The clergyman has several daughters.” 

““T mean the second, named Adelaide,” 

“T know her well: what of her?” 

Preussach hesitated ; he was in some confusion. He secretly wished that he 
possessed that penetrating glance for which Senkenberg had given him credit ; 
he felt how difficult it was to steer his way, but he resolved to venture. 

“T would willmgly,” he resumed, after a pause * learn some particulars as to 
that girl. She is involved, in a very peculiar manner, in this investigation ; the 
police have discovered” 

*“ For the love of Heaven, what 
nate girl! She is innocent, wholly mnocent !”’ 
words ; every drop of blood had vanished from her cheeks ; 
to her side, thinking she was about to faint 

By a strong effort she regained her composure. ‘* O mother !’’ she exclaiined. 
le’ I must hence. I must—I can save the unfortunate.”’ 

Her mother rang; a female attendant entered. Albertine was conducted to 
her room. At that moment the colonel entered. He stood in silence opposite to 
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” exclaimed Albertine— The poor unfortu- 
She trembled as she uttered these 
her mother hurried 
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Ferdinand. “ Another scene !” he muttered to himself. 
Preussach clasped his hand ** You will blame me, colonel ; but, by hea- 
vens”’ 


“Nay, I blame you not; but you are not acquainted with the irritable 
nerves of females. One thing only I beg of you; avoid such scenes during the 
rest of your stay—we have had enough already.”’ 

“ Enough indeed,” said Preussach, ‘I take my leave, colonel. I regret 
the pain I have been the means of causing. I regret it more than you can be- 
lieve.” 

He took his leave ; 
of further witnesses '” 
Adelaide’s mnocence ; 
of the crime !” 

He wrote to Senkenberg. ‘‘ You praised my penetration, because from a 
woman's glove I inferred the presence of a woman's hand. You shall hear 
more. You found the secend glove, I have found the hand that fits it. Stop 
all further proceedings against the clergyman’s daughter; let there be no further 
disturbance made in Blumenrode. In eight days at the farthest I shall be with 
you.” 

-On mature consideration, Preussach thought it desirable to ascertain to what 
resolution Albertine had come : he was therefore glad to receive a message that 
she would wish to see him before his departure. She received him with compo- 
sure: and pressed him earnestly to explain what had occurred to attach suspi- 
cion to Adelaide. Preussach dexterously evaded the desired explanation till he 
should discover how far she was acquainted with the state of the proceedings.— 
Perceiving her entire ignorance, he spoke in dark and doubtful language ; told 
her his advocate wrote vaguely and indetinitely on the subject ;—thus much only 
was certain, that grievous suspicions rested on the girl. 

Albertine instantly announced her resolation of repairing in person to Hain- 
burg, in order to save the unfortunate Adelaide. Her testimony and that of the 
Kettler family would be sufficient, she thought, for that purpose. A written 
interposition, which her mother had at first proposed, appeared to insufli- 
cient. Of this her mother was now convinced, and would accompany her on her 
long journey 

Preussach encouraged the ladies in their determination. Nothing could suit 
better with his plans. Once within the sphere of the tribunal of investigation, 
Albertine would be more easily reached than under the protection of her pater- 
nal mansion. In the provinces, too, the forms of the French law prevailed, while 
in the capital the old German forms were still in use. All his efforts were di- 
rected to this end. He advised Albertine to address herself at once to the 
Ober-Procurator, and to offer every explanation she might have to afford,—gen- 
erally, and without specifying the person to whose justification these explanations 
were directed 

The colonel now communicated to him the final result of his negociations at 
Court with regard to the succession. The question whether Hermann’s 
death was to be held so far established as to open the succession to the es- 
tate to Ferdinand on his father’s death, was to be referred to the Court of 
Appeal at K , as the supreme tribunal of the province in which Hermann 
had last resided ; with the decision of that court the reigning prince would not 
interfere. 

Such being the case, Ferdinand, with his usual prudence deemed it advisable 
to be on the spot. He passed through Hairtburg, where he had an interview with 
Senkenberg, who was not a little confounded at the nature of his verbal commu- 
nications ; and directing him to write to him as soon as any thing deserving of 
attention should occur, he made the best of his wav to K . 

Shortly afterwards arrived a packet from Senkenberg. 

‘“‘T have learned some particulars from a servant in Blumenrode, which seem 
to connect with those spoken by the Swiss boy, the bath-keeper, and his wife.— 
They remember that the 24th of August was a Saturday. It was the day on 
which the families of the gentry in the neighbourhood used to hold their weekly 
assembly in Hilgenberg ; on that day the family of Kettler was not there, but 
Madame Siegfeld was. She had gone in company with the Countesss of Koss 
and her daughters ; my informant had accompanied them. In Hilgenberg, Ma- 
dame Siegfeld had been called away from her party early in the forenoon, and 
had only rejoined them towards evening. What took place during these hours 
o absence! The families of Blumenrode and Langsitz could say much ; but 
will they ? 

“ Should you think of pursuing your investigations personally in those quar- 
ters, let me hint to you that with the Kettlers you need not expect a favourable 
reception. Like others, they have no suspicion as yet that the murdered officer, 
as they thought him, was the husband of their guest. But the name of Preus- 
sach is not unknown to them; and, from the representations of your sister-in- 
law, doubtless not favorably known to them. This demands caution. In Lang- 
sitz your chance is better. ‘The estate is for sale ; many intending purchasers 
have already visited it ; this is in itself a sufficient introduction. If you gain ad- 
mittance inquire into every particular of that eventful Saturday. Ifthe story of 
the wound be true, it could not have escaped the notice of the ladies. At least 
you will learn whether Madame Siegfeld was dressed that day as the bath-keep- 
er's wife describes ; ladies have a good memory for such matters. Note careful- 
ly the minutest particulars.” 

So far the advocate. Let us now see how his client acted upon these hints. 

In Blumenrode, as Senkenberg had foreseen, his reception was so discouraging 


but in the capital he could rest no longer. ‘ What need 
he said to himself ‘** Albertine undertakes to prove 
who can do that but one who knows the rea/ perpetrator 
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as at once to convince him that this was no time to enter upon the desired inves- to the necessity of my presence here. 


tigation. In Lansitz it was very different. The countess was delighted with 
the admiration which Baron von Preussach expressed for the estate ; the curate 
of the village, who acted as a sort of steward to the countess, won by his insin- 
uating manners, invited him to remain a day or two at the parsonage, to enable 
him to examine its beauties at leisure ; he was soon established as a daily visiter 
at the castle. The old countess was talkative; the three young ladies, Aurelia, 
Matilda, and Elizabeth, full of life, playfuluess, and spirit. 

Ferdinand, a man of tact, and well acquainted with society, soon contrived to 
turn the conversation on their neighbours of Blumenrode-—their guest Madame 
Siegfeld, and her visit to Hilgenberg. 

‘Tt was in the forenoon,” the ladies said, “ that Madame Siegfeld was called 
out of the room at Hilgenberg, and received from a girl in a peasant’s dress a 
letter, which she put into the hands of the countess for her perusal. It was an 
invitation from some old acquaintance, a Pole or Russian,—the name they re- 
membered distinctly, Madame Seehausen,—urgently pressing her to pay hera visit 
as she was then in Hilgenberg. The countess advised her to go; Albertine, 
begging them not to delay dinner for her, consented ; she took her hat and cloak | 
in haste. 

“ And her parasol, no doubt?” said Preussach smiling. 

“ Of course,” was the anwer. ‘The distance was considerable ; for Madame | 
Seehausen’s note was dated somewhere in the upper part of the town. The > 
girl accompanied her. 

“Tt was almost dark, and the candles were already lighted in the apartment | 
when she returned. She appeared heated and agitated ; her eyes showed traces 
of weeping : and in answer to the sympathising inquiries of her friends, she gave | 
them a pathetic account of the distresses of her friend, and of the suffering to | 
herself which the recital had caused.” 

Preussach saw that the ladies had formed the idea that the extreme curiosity, 
which he manifested as to every particular relative to Madame Siegfeld, was | 
owing to a tender interest on his part in the lady; for they smiled at the | 
minuteness of his questions, as if they penctrated the motive by which they were 
dictated. He thought, therefore, that he might venture to play the part of the 
inquisitor still more boldly. 

“ Her dress, did they recollect the colour?” | 

They hesitated ; they were not certain ; but it was silk. 

“ Perhaps, if he might hazard a conjecture, it was ercen silk.” 

The ladies smiled. ‘The countess remembered a green silk petticoat which 
Madame Siegfeld occasignally wore, but could not recollect whether she wore it 
that day. 

“Ono!” said Aurelia, “not that day. 
sleeves, for she wore /ong gloves.” 

Preussach listened with fixed attention. 

“ True, true !” exclaimed the ladies, laughing in chorus. 
that she made so strange an exchange.” 

Preussach had some difficulty in concealing his anxiety under the mask of 
pleasantry. 

“If I might only be permitted a peep into this mystery,” said he, with a gal- 
lant bow to Aurelia, ‘‘ these long gloves seem to be associated with some agree- 
able recollections.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself,” replied Aurelia; “a mere trifle—only one of 
your fair friend’s caprices of the toilet.” 

The countess interfered. ‘‘ Come, tell the story at once. 
must not look for wonders here.” ; 

Aurelia with mock earnestness began. ‘ It was a fine summer morning, when 
mamina with two of her daughters—Elizabeth was not of the party—called at 
Blumenrode to convey Albertine to Hilgenberg. ‘The Kettlers were otherwise 
engaged, and could not attend the reunion. We were rather late, and so did not 
dismount, but waited for our protégée in the carriage. She came at last, accom- 
panied by her waiting-maid, and stepped into the. carriage, while the maid mount- 
ed the box. Compliments had been exchanged ; the horses were just put in mo- 
tion, when Albertine unluckily dropped from the carriage window one of her 
fine long white gloves. Alas! it fell into the mud, and was totally destroyed. 

“ A substitute must be found. The waiting-woman hurried into the house, and 
returned with another pair: but—of Danish leather. 

** Madame Siegfeld was annoyed, for she had set her heart on white gloves. 
For the present, however, there was no help ; and the Danish gloves, which were 
new and elegant, were accepted. In the evening, when she returned from her 
northern friend, my first glance accidentally fell on her gloves. She again wore 
white. My mother and I made no remark. The touching story of her friend’s 
misfortunes had made us melanchely. Matilda, however, who had been out of 
the room when she returned, came up to her and looked at her with a smile. 
* Why do you look at me so!’ said Albertine, somewhat confused. ‘I am ad- 
miring your consistency ; as you began the day with white gloves, you are re- 
solved so toend it.’ ‘Ah!’ exclaimed Madame Siegfeld, ‘ consistency has no- 
thing to do with the matter; in the agitation of taking leave of my friend, I 


I know she had a dress with short 


“ That was the day 
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made an involuntar¥ exchange,—the gloves belong to a young lady, her compan- 
ion, and I only discovered my mistake when too late.” 

“T could not help thinking,” added Matilda, “her distraction of mind must 
have been considerable ; for the third edition-of the gloves was anything but an 
improved one; they were of very ordinary materials, large, and ill made.” 

Preussach hinted at the story of the wound in the hand ; but here he met with 
a decided negative, accompanied by an expression of surprise. That Madame 
Siegfeld had met with a wound none of them suspected or believed. ‘ It must 
have been,” said Matilda, slyly, “an invisible one—in the heart.” 

Preussach stopped : he had learned enough ; more than he could have hoped 
for. As he took his leave of Langsitz, the countess expressed a hope that they 
might renew their acquaintance at a future period :—the hope was fulfilled sooner 
than they expected or wished for. 

In passing through Hilgenberg on his way to K 
ful inquiries to be made after Madame Seehausen; but without success. 
name was wholly unknown in Hilgenberg. 

He laid the result of his investigations before Senkenberg, who now thought 
the time had arrived for proceeding criminally against the suspected party. He 
prepared a detailed memorial, in which he recapitulated the combination of cir- 
cumstances which seemed to implicate Madame von Preussach in a guilty parti- 
cipation, at least, in the murder of her husband ; adverted to her arrival within 
the district, which might be shortly expected ; and urged the authorities, as soon 
as she appeared, to proceed in the usual way to her examination as a party 
charged with a criminal offence. At the same time that Senkenberg laid his me- 
morial before the Ober-Procurator, Ferdinand appeared in the formal character of 
private complainer. He hesitated not to ascribe the crime, of which he alleged 
his sister-in-law to be either the perpetrator or the accomplice, to pecuniary em- 
barrassment arising from extravagance in the capital, and the anxiety to antici- 
pate the increased allowance which would fall to her from the entailed estates 
upon the death of her husband; an allowance, however, which she would now 
forfeit in favour of himself, if her participation in the murder could be brought 
home to her, and which formed the ground on which his appearance as private 
complainer was justified. 

Whether the Ober-Procurator would have been inclined at once to proceed 
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proceedings ; but persons who represented themselves as cognizant of these, 


spoke of suspicion having fallen on an innocent and defenceless being, whom I 
felt it to be my duty to protect. I find that that is not the case; I presume, 


therefore, my presence may in future be dispensed with.” 

The judge was embarrassed. He felt the difficulty of continuing the inquiry 
without plainly betraying its object. As a detour in the mean time, he took up 
Albertine’s last words, and asked, “ Who is the person of whom you speak ?” 

Albertine hesitated and looked at her mother; that lady spoke. ‘“ We have 
no occasion for concealment,” said she. ‘ Baron Ferdinand von Preussach was 
our informant, and the person whom he represented as suspected is a Madlle. 
Rauch, the daughter of the reformed clergyman of Blumenrode. Of the grounds 
of the suspicion we know nothing.” 

“Ts it so!” seid the judge, turning to Albertine. 
this Demoiselle Rauch from suspicion ?” 

“Tt was,” answered Albertine ; “ if suspicion really existed—the possibility 
of which I cannot conceive.” 

“* What are your reasons for thinking it impossible ?” 
‘are eeer that Madlle. Rauch never knew, never saw my deceased hus- 

“ How so? When did you yourself last see your deceased husband ?” 
‘ om appeared at first somewhat surprised, then replied calmly, and with 
dignity— 

‘It was my parents’ will that I should neither see nor speak to the Baron von 
Preussach after our separation.” 

“ And their will you have obeyed, without exception ?” 

‘« Exceptions they alone could have permitted ; and to them, and them only, 
do I conceive myself bound to answer for my conduct.” : 

The mother rose, and begged that the interview might now terminate. What 
Albertine had to state had been stated; that testimony the Blumenrode family 
could confirm: if further explanations were still required from her daugh- 
ter, they could be afterwards given, as they purposed remaining for a few days in 
the neighbourhoord, before setting out on their homeward journey 


“Your object was to clear 


The judge was under the necessity, for the present, of complying. The la- 
| dies took their leave, after being informed that their presence would be necessa- 

ry once more two days afterwards. The object of the judge was to see whether 
, Albertine could be identified by the bath-keeper's wife as the lady who had ap- 
| peared in Schlingin, on the 24th of August, and, if so, at once to issue an order 
for her apprehension. 

On the day appointed, Albertine again appeared, accompanied by her mo- 
ther. ‘They were requested to walk into an adjoining apartment ; they appeared 
surprised, but obeyed without remark on being told that such was the usual 
course. 

On this occasion the task of examination, in consequence of the illness of the 
usual judge, developed upon a younger member of the bar, who, with all the 
zeal of a new-comer, was disposed to press every point to the uttermost. Af- 
ter some unimportant questions he came to the events of the 24th August.— 
He suggested the various circumstances which might enable her to recollect the 
| precise date—a Saturday—the day of the weekly assembly in Hilgenberg—the 
| birthday of the reigning Princess. Albertine recollected these perfectly ; she 
stated that this was the date of her last visit to Hilgenberg. She was then asked 
to specify how she was occupied on that day from morning till evening. Alber- 
j tine paused. The question was repeated. She wassilent. She became more 
and more anxious and agitated, the judge more pressing. He mentioned, that 
the Countess von Koss and her daughters had already been examined. 

Albertine became pale. ‘“ What means all this?” she asked, with a faltering 
voice. rT 





“ What has the examination of the countess to do with me? 

“The countess,” continued the judge, “states that you left her party early, 
and did not return till evening. Where were you in the interval ?” 

“‘T do not understand the object of these questions.” 

‘“‘ The judge puts the questions in virtue of his office. 
—you are bound to give it for your own justification.” 

Albertine rose from her chair :—‘‘ Justification!” she exclaimed, ‘ Against 
what charge? Who is my accuser *” 

“ Accusation is not the question,” replied the judge, “ but an answer I 
} demand ; and, in the name of the king—wnere WERE YoU IN THE INTER- 
vaL ?” 

With solemn dignity Albertine stood before the judge: ‘* You call on me in 
the king’s name. For that king my father bled, my brothers died the death of 
heroes !—I know my duty also to the king. I have been torn from those who 
are my natural protectors ; overpowered with questions, the drift of which I can- 
not comprehend—which I cannot answer. I will not invent answers : that were 
beneath me. But I can be silent, and I will. Henceforward my mouth is 
dumb. No person on earth shall unseal it. Act according to your rules. This 
is my last word.” 

She sank upon her chair, and burst into tears. The further inquiries of the 
judge were addressed to her in vain. He was obliged to confine himself to re- 
cording exactly the expressions which she had used ; and then passed into the an- 
te-chamber, where the bath-keeper’s wife, with the Swiss boy, were in waiting ; 
the bath-keeper himself had died in the spring of that year. The boy could say 
nothing as to Albertine’s resemblance to the person he had seen ; but the woman,, 
| who through the glass door had witnessed the whole of the stormy interview be- 
tween Albertine and the judge, answered the question of the judge without hesi- 
tation— 

‘“* Yes, that is the lady! So fair a creature could not be mistaken ;—walk, 
manner, voice, everything corresponds.” 

They proceeded to confront her with the accused. Albertine still sat, in deep 
thought, in the place where he had left her. She raised her head as the judge 
entered, along with the witnesses ; but her glance rested with the coldness of a 
stranger on the face of the old woman. 

The judge began: ‘This woman deposes that she saw you, on the day in 
question, in her house at Schlingin, with a wound in the hand, which her hus- 
band bound up.” Albertine laid her head down again; no word crossed her 
lips, but her tears flowed unceasingly. Even the witness was infected by 
her grief; she wept along with her, but she adhered to her story. So ended the 
audience. 
| A painful duty now devolved on the young judge—that of communicating to 

the mother that her daughter could not accompany her. It may be imagined 
j with what feelings she received the appalling.tidings. She tried to ask ques- 
| tions ; the words died upon her lips: in a state of insensibility she was conveyed 
| to her carriage. 

The judge expected a still more agitating scene in announcing her apprehen- 
sion to Albertine. He was mistaken: he found her in a state of calmness which 
he could not understand. She received the intelligence of her arrest without 
emotion ; and when she learned that her mother had been conveyed to her house, 
| she said, with resignation—“ It is better so. God will give her strength to bear 
the blow !” ? 

The arrest was carried into effect with all the delicacy which the sex and rank 
| of the accused demanded : the best accommodation which circumstances permit- 


| ted ; the use of books and music was allowed to her; only a rigid system of ex- 
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upon Senkenberg’s requisition had it stood alone, we know not ; but his hesitation | clusion against all visiters was enforced, to which rule even her mother formed 


was at once put an end to when he combined it with another circumstance whic! 
took place at the time, and which, though slight in itself, acquired importance | 
from the way in which it was connected with others. Albertine had arrived in 
Hainburg, and, following Preussach’s suggestion, had immediately addressed her- | 
self in writing to the Ober-Procurator, requesting an interview with the member | 
of the court to whom the investigation into her husband’s death had been dele- | 
gated. She had been given to understand, she said, that suspicion had fallen on 
an individual whom she felt herself both able and bound to vindicate 

This last allusion was naturally unintelligible to the Ober-Procurator ; since 
no proceedings had been taken against the clergyman’s daughter. He delivered 
the letter to the judge who had the charge of the investigation ; and directed 
him to interrogate the writer further as to the point in question. The judge look- 
ed at the letter; the handwriting struck him as familiar; he compared it with 
that of the letter of 21st July; to himself the resemblance appeared to be strong. 
He laid both before professional men, as well as the strip of paper found in the 
poor’s chest. As tothe last they could pronounce no decided opinion ; the cha- 
racters were disguised ; the other two, they thought, were the production of one 
hand. 

In a day or two after, Albertine presented herself before t 
tion in K- , accompanied by her mother. 

The judge contrived to direct the conversation in such a way as to-induce Al- 
bertine to enter on the particulars of her last summer's residence: he inquired, | 
as if ler the guise of mere legal formality, after the names of the persous 
with fom she had associated, and dwelt particularly, though apparently without 
any particular purpose, on her visits to Hilgenberg 

Albertine’s answers were distinct, short, and cautious, indicating a resolution 
not to say more, in answer to the questions, than was absolutely necessary | 

The audience had continued for some time, when Albertine’s glance accident- 
ally rested on the clerk of court, who, sitting at some distance, was anxiously | 
watching every movement on her part, and committing to paper every word she 
uttered. She asked whether it was her statement which was thus taken down. | 
The judge answered in the affirmative. “Then I have been misunderstood,” | 
said she 
with the judge, on a matter too delicate to be committed to writing, or made the 
subject of formal and public discussion.” ‘ 

The judge answered politely, but decidedly :—‘ The deposition must be taken 
down, but its contents would be read over to her.” 
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A pause ensued. “J suspect,” she resumed, “ that I have been deceived as 
I know nothing of the course of your 


n 


no exception. 

One point to whith, before the formal commencement of the proceedings, the 
judge thought it right to advert, was the trace which the wound in the Land to 
which the witnesses had spoken might be supposed to leave behind. Albertine 
was required to present her hand to the inspection of surgeons. With a deep 
feeling of wounded pride, but without hesitation, she complied. Opinions were 
divided as to the result. One of the surgeons could perceive no trace of any 
wound ; another was of opinion that a certain faint line might be traced 
across the palm of the hand, peceptible rather to touch than to sight, which 
might not improbably be the remains of a wound inflicted by some sharp 
instrument ; the third concurred with the first—he could see and feel no- 
thing. 

One quarter only remained in which it appeared to the court to be necessaty 
that the examinations should be completed before proceeding to tnal. This 
was at Blumenrode, to which the family of Baron Kettler had now returned.— 
The baron and his family, now first made aware of the close relation in which the 
dead man of St. Ann’s chapel stood to their former guest, obeyed the judicial 
summons most unwillingly ; but the baron knew his duty too well to.decline an- 
swering any questions which might be put to him. 

As to the weund no one had heard of it. They recollected, indeed, that Ma- 
dame Siegfeld, or rather Preussach, had during some short part of her residence 
with them, been unwell, and had kept ler room for several days. The house 
surgeon recollected the lady’s indisposition, but did not think her ill, only ner- 
vous and out of spirits. — 

The communications of the eldest daughter Hedwig were impostant. Ma- 
dame von Preussach had left Blumenrode in the beginning of September, though 
intention had originally been to remain till October. Letters from 
home, she said, required her presence there, Some time after her depar- 
ture, Hedwig wrote to her, and, among other news of the day, mentioned that 
an officer had been found robbed and cruelly murdered among the mountains.— 


her 


The subject seemed to have taken a deep hold of Madame von Preussach’s 
mind; for in more than one of her answers she adverted to it. In one there oc- 


“Tt was not a judicial examination I asked for, but a private audience | curred this passage :— 


“ So in your beautiful neighbourhood robbery and murder are not unknown ? 


The unfortunate officer—I hope he is none of your admirers from France. Write 


to me again when you hear more of the matter. Do not forget.” 
In another, dated in January, 1817, the postscript contained these words :— 
“ Have you heard nothing more of the murder among the mountains?” 
In a nmusic-book, which she had left behind, was found a scrap of paper,which 
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re 
appeared to have been the unfinished draft of an intended letter, the contents of | 


which were singular. 
“T honour the motive from which your warning proceeds ; but my resolution 
is taken. I vill sce him. Matters on which the peace of my life depends, must 





knows me. He knows that in decisive mo- 





be brought to a settlement. A 
ment the weaknesses of my sex”— 

Here the scroll broke off. A few unconnected words were written on other 
parts of the paper, as if by some one trying a pen. 

The letter was indisputably from the well-known hand of Madame von Preus- 
sach. It was exhibited to her, and appeared to produce a strong impression on 
her mind; but she persisted in her silence. 

In this state the proceedings were transmitted to the Supreme Court, whose 
judgment was to determine whether there appeared sufficient grounds for bring- 
ing the accused immediately to trial, or whether any points required further in- 
vestigation before that decisive step was resorted to. 

The result of their deliberations evinced the caution, impartiality, and love of 
justice of that tribunal. Pregnant as the grounds of suspicion appeared to be, 
they did not think it expedient to resort co the institution of criminal proceed- 
ings until some points which appeared to require, or to be susceptible of, further 
elucidation should be cleared up. First, the authorities were directed to inquire 
more minutely into the previois character and temperament of the deceased 
Baron von Preussach; second, to investigate how far the statement made by 
the complainer Ferdinand was well founded, that the accused, in consequence of 
her pecuniary embarrassments, had an interest in bringing about her husband’s 
death ; thirdly, to ascertain what sentiments or manner of treatment she had ha- 
bitually manifested towards her husband; end fourthly, to take immediate pos- 
session of the whole papers belonging to her within her father’s residence. 
Lastly, all further interference with the judicial procedure on the part of the 
private complainer, which had already been carried too far, was directed to be 
repressed. 

The directions of the tribunal, in regard to the papers, were carried into effect 
in such a manner as to leave the colonel ignorant of the object of the search, or 
the accusation which was impending over the head of his daughter. He was 
led to understand they were required by her with reference to her civil interests, 
as having right to a widow’s annuity from the estate. Still, a vague feeling of 
anxiety and fear, arising from the prolonged absence of his wife and daughter, 
coupled with this judicial inspection of the papers of the latter, began to haunt 
his inind. He wrote with the most pressing earnestness to his wife, that if she 
wished to sce him alive, she must no longer delay her return. The unfortunate 
mother, distracted between her duty to her husband and her daughter, knew not 
at first how to decide. At last conjugal affection prevailed, and she resolved, 
for some time at least, to leave her daughter. 

By the kincness, or it might be the policy of the judge, a parting interview 
between the mother and daughter was permitted. It appeared to have been an 
agitating one, if the account of a witness could be trusted, who had accidentally 
overheard the conversation from the adjoining apartment. The dialogue was 
carried on in French ; but the witness, a private schoolmaster, not altogether 
unknown to the police, being perfectly acquainted with the language, lost not a 
word. According to his account, the elder lady had exclaimed to the younger— 

“Unhappy girl, you are no stranger to Hermann’s death !” 

To which the latter, with loud sobs, replied— 

“Mother! God knows what has happened. I cannot speak; I may die in 
misery, but I will be silent.” 

On reaching her home, a severe conflict awaited her; how to account to her 
husband for the continued absence of herdaughter. Nothing better occurred to 
her than to confirm him in the belief, that the cause of her detention was simply 
the necessity of her personal presence in the civil proceedings relative to her 
allowance as Hermann’s widow.—( To be concluded next week.) 
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By the UNICORN at Boston. 


Kwpervial Parliament. 


CHINA. 
House of Lords, May 12. 

Lord STANHOPE said he rose to propose an address to Her Masesty 
expressing the deep concern of the House on learning that an interruption had, 
occurred in our friendly relations with the Chinese empire ; representing that it 
had been occasioned by the perseverance of British subjects in taking opium to 
China; and praying that Her Majesty would be pleased to take measures for the 
prevention of such proceedings. , 

Whether the motives which had actuated the Chinese Government were 
moral, political, fiscal, or capricious, he apprehended that it was still incumbent 
upon every foreigner to render absolute and unconditional obedience to the laws 
of the country in which he resided, and whether therefore the importation of opium 
was prohibited because it debased the intellect and depraved the character of the 
Chinese, or because it produced a scarcity of the circulating medium, we were 
equally bound to respect their laws. 

It might be impossible to suppress the opium trade, and it was so in the case 
of the ive trade, but no exertions should be wanting to restrain a traffic which 
had already proved so detrimental to our commercial interests. 

Lord MELBOURNE said that he entirely agreed with the Noble Lord as to 
the duty of foreigners to obey the laws of the country to which they traded ; 
but, although it was unquestionable that a country should not abet its subjects 
in infringing the laws of another, it was by no means necessary that it stiould 
take upon itself the charge of enforcing them. The Noble Lord had only at- 
tacked the Government through its agent, Captain Elliot ; but he thought that, 
considering the difficulty of the circumstances he had to deal with, the novelty 
of his situation, and the danger to which he was exposed, he had acted with the 
greatest prudence and resolution. He was bound to protect British interests to 
the utmost of his power, and in the discharge of this duty he had withdrawn the 
residents from Canton, and refused to expose Mr. Dent to the danger of appear- 
ing before the Chinese court. 

he address which had been moved amounted to a complete condemnation of 
all that had been done on our part, while it confirmed the Chinese in the arbi- 
trary and oppressive course they had adopted, and would effectually prevent any 
good that might result from negotiation, as they would assuredly attribute our 
concessions not to any good fecling, but to an apprehension of their prowess. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON telt as strong objections as the noble viscount 
did to the interference of the house in a question of this description. He (the 
Duke of Wellington) therefore proposed to their lordships to vote for the pre- 
vious question. [Hear, hear.] He said that that question was one on which 
he desired that the house should forbear giving any opinion. It was a question 
on which he was not himself prepared to give any opinion. He might be pre- 
pared with the knowledge which was to be gathered from the blue books and the 
documents which were before their lordships, but he did not knew the force, he 
did not know the means, he was ignorant of the resources which could be brought 
to bear in order to avenge the insult and injury which we had sustained, suppo- | 
sing an insult had been offered to her Majesty and an injury had been done to 
her Majesty's people. Therefore he entreated their lordships not to give any 

vote on this address, being determined himself, if he could not prevail upon their 
lordships to vote for the previous question, to give no vote at ell, because he 
would not make himself responsible for a war or for operations, without know- 
ing what means there were for carrying on operations; nor, on the other hand, 
would take upon himself the responsibility of advising her Majesty and the coun- 
try to submit to an insult and to injuries such as he believed had never been be- 
fore inflicted on thiscountry. [Hear.] It was perfectly true, as had been stated 
by the noble earl, that the opium trade was carried on contrary to the laws of 
China, but it was carried on with the knowledge of the local authorities upon the 
spot where the trade was carried on. ‘They received large payments by way of 
of bribes or duties, or possibly both, on the importation of opium for admission 
into the ports of China. This fact appeared by the voluminous and very able 
report upon their lordships’ table. ‘This report showed that the existence of the 
trade, although forbidden by law, was perfectly well known to the authorities, to 
the Emperor himself, and to the principal servants of the Government for many 
years, and that a discussion had continued for many months upon the question 
whether the trade should be allowed and continved with a duty, or discontinued 
altogether. He was sure that the noble earl, who contended so strongly for the 
morality of the empire of China, would not contend that the morality of the 
empire, so far as it was affected | the consumption of opium, would be at all 
improved by the circumstance of the drug being introduced at a large duty, in- 
stead of being introduced by means of smuggling and bribes paid to officers of 
the Government, and being brought from the exterior to the interior waters in 
mandarin boats—that was, by boats either in the service of Government, or, at 
all events, under the charge of officers. He (the Duke of Wellington) did not 
see the force of the noble earl's argument with respect to the illegality of the 
trade, when it was as clear as possible that it was known to the Government of 
China, and that no steps were taken to put it down, and that when it was finally 
put down and discontinued, it was only because it was supposed to occasion the 
export of a large quantity of native or sycee silver. Neither the noble earl nor 
the noble viscount had adverted to a report from Captain Elliot in the month of 
February, 1837, stating that at the same time the export of native silver was 
—— Now, while the noble earl was addressing their lordships, 
ne (the Duke of Wellington,) had looked for the date when that report 
was received, and he found that it was received in the month of No- 
vember, 1837; so that up to this period, at all events, the Government 
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point of view. The trade was well known to the Government of India; it was 
well known to both houses of Parliament (hear, hear}; it was well known to Her 
Majesty’s Government, as well as to the Government of the East India Com- 
pany, and to the Governments preceding the present Administration. He 
had sat upon a committee in that house to inquire into this among other branches 
of trade, and he declared that one of the great objects which they then had in 
view was that this trade in opium should be continued after the monopoly ef 
the East India Company was done away with. Questions were put to the wit- 
nesses whether it was possible to extend the trade, particularly that branch of it 
which consisted of the trade in opium ; and in the report of the committee of the 
other house of Parliament it was expressly stated to be desirable that the opium 
trade should be continued. Under these circumstances it was really a little 
hard to turn round upon these merchants and to say they had been guilty of an 
offence for which they ought to be punished, not only by the loss of their pro- 
perty, but by being absolutely abandoned by their own Government. He wanted to 
see what it was that had immediately caused this war. He saw clearly it could 
not be opium; and then what were the means of carrying it on, and what re- 
sources there were, before he ventured to give any opinion upon the subject.— 
And he did entreat their lordships to avoid giving any opinion until the last mo- 
ment, either on one side or the other, and until they knew more of what were 
the real intentions and objects of the Government. It would then be their-duty 
to take that course which they thought proper, and he hoped it would be to give 
the Government that supgort which they ought to receive if the war was a just 
and necessary one. He had been the more anxious on this subject, because he 
must say that he had not for a long time read accounts of such proceedings as 
had taken place at Canton on the subject of the surrender of this opium; and 
even after the commissioner had taken upon himself to order the surrender of all 
the opium in the possession of Her Majesty’s subjects, whether belonging to 
themselves or consigned to them by others at a distance, and after arrangements 
had been made for delivering it up to the officers of the Chinese Government at 
Canton, he declared he never had in his life seen on the part of the authorities 
of any country such language as had been written to Captain Elliot by the offi- 
cers of the Chinese Government. [Hear]. The noble earl had talked of provoca- 
tion having been given to the Chinese Government by the language of 
British subjects. Why, there might have been such provocation, but he 
saw plenty of provocation given by other nations. [Hear, hear)—But he 
never did see a person filling a high station in another country treated in 
such a manner as Captain+Elliot had been treated by the authorities of the 
Chinese Government at Canton. He said, asan Englishman he had passed 50 
years of his life in the honorable service of this country [hear], andhe could not 
bear to sce that a servant of the British Gevernment doing his duty in his situa- 
tion at Canton should be treated in a manner and in language such as that which 
would not have been used to the meanest criminal in any other country in the 
world [hear]; and this, in order to force what!—that which this gentleman 
stated he was ready to do—viz., to surrender his whole property into the hands 
of the Chinese Government ; and, in point of fact, he did so surrender it. His 
noble friend had stated that this war, or this war that is to be, was to be attributed 
to the opium trade. [Hear, hear]. But there was no British opium in China 
at the time those other outrages were commnitted. 

The war had risen out of another set of circumstances, and first of all, a claim 
for the surrender of Englishmen to be put to death—{Hear.]—because a 
Chinese had lost his life in an aflray. Another cause was that a promise 
had been made that matters should be restored to their former state in pro- 
portion as the opium should be delivered up; that the British inhabitants 
should resume the use of their servants; that they should have the com- 
mon comforts of life, provisions, and that which was necessary for their sub- 
sistence ; and finally, the trade should be opened, and matters should return to 
their usual course. Having received that promise, it was discovered that this 
Chinese had lost his life in an affray with American seamen as well as Europeans, 
who were on shore at thetime. And then there was advanced a fourth proposi- 
tion, which was this—that the captain of every vessel proceeding to the Canton 
river was to sign a bond [hear, hear], submitting himself and all on board his ship 
to be dealt with according to the law of China. The Noble Lord found fault with 
Captain Elliott for interfering in this matter, and in another matter also ; but that 
appeared to him (the Duke of Wellington) most extraordinary, and tended to 
prove that the Noble Lord, although he had paid great attention to that particu- 
lar book which had been laid on their Lordships’ table, was not very well ac- 
quainted with former transactions in that country. Had he been so, he would 
have found that the traders had invariably refused to do it, and would rather have 
broken off the trade than give up British subjects to be dealt with according to 
the laws of China. [Hear.] He himself said that Captain Elliott did no more 
than his duty, and that it was much to his credit, as he (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) was happy to say, because it showed great firmness on his part in resisting 
the demand. [Hear.] Then there was another circumstance for which Captain 
Elliot was blamed, and that was the protection that he had given to Mr. Dent. 
After it had been said that the opium trade should not be continued, it was sup- 
posed that this Mr. Dent had been a party very much concerned in it, and had 
made a large fortune, as he believed many had, in this illicit trade [hear] ; and 
Captain Elliott was blamed because he, her Majesty’s representative in that coun- 
try, the superintendent of our trade, and charged with her Majesty’s affairs in 
chief in China, should have stepped forward and said that he would not allow 
that gentleman to be given over to the Chinese Government to be treated as 
they might think proper. [Hear.] He should be ashamed of the name of an 
Englishman if he could have found one in her Majesty’s service capable of giving 
up a gentleman under such circumstances. [Hear.] It was his duty, he would 
say, to protect Mr. Dent, ay, even to the shedding of the last drop of his own 
blood. [Hear.] He had no right to give up that gentleman, who was living un- 
der the protection of the British Government in China. It was his duty to pro- 
tect him, he did protect him, as he ought to have done; and he (the Duke of 
Wellington) should ever approve of his conduct. Captain Elliott had been placed 
from the very commencement of the period when he undertook this service, in 
a very unfortunate and critical position. He (the Duke of Wellington) confessed 
that from the beginning he had never approved of the system on which we had 
been acting with regard to China. What his opinion was originally he had already 
stated to the House. There were present on the records of their Lordships’ 
House amendments moved by him to the China Trade Bull, and the other bill 
connected with China, in order to induce the Government and Parliament to 
continue the trade in the hands of the East India Company simultaneously with 
her Majesty’s subjects at large, and to leave in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany most particularly the management of the whole with the Chinese Govern- 
ment at Canton. 

One thing that had not been done up to the present morrent had been the es- 
tablishment of a court of judicature. That court had been repeatedly called for 
by every one of the gentlemen who had been in the situation of superintendent. 
And the noble earl should have adverted to that point in considering this ques- 
tion. The act of Parliament gave to her Majesty the power of regulating the 
trade of her subjects in China by an order in Council. [Hear.] Where was 
that order in Council? [Hear.] There was no such order. ‘That order in 
Council had never been issued to this day. The noble lord blamed the superin- 
tendent, because he did not send away the ships as they came in—because he did 
not order the owners of those ships to do certain things; and at last it was said 
he found he had not the power of doing it. ‘That was to say, when he came to 
the extremity of starvation, and he said all the British population wanted sub- 
sistence, he was under the necessity of prevailing on all of them to give up the 
opium, and of taking it in the name of her Majesty, undertaking at the same 
time that the Government should pay for all that was given up. But he hadno 
authority by an order in Council to enable him to perform that service. He per- 
formed it at his own risk; and this country and the Government owed him 
thanks for performing the service at that risk, and by an act of courage anil self- 
devotion, such as few men had ever had an opportunity of showing, and proba- 
bly still fewer would have shown. [Hear.] ‘Then there was another thing. — 
From the commencement of the period at which this gentleman had charge of 
the station at Canton he had been crying out for a naval force. Those gentle- 
men who preceded him did the same. Mr. Davis did the same, and so did Sir 
George Robinson. (Hear, hear.] He believed that up to this period there was 
no naval force at this station of the superintendent. The conduct of the Chi- 
nese, the threats that were held out at a very early period, even during the time 
of Lord Napier, all clearly showed that a large naval force was necessary ; and 
all the superintendents had repeatedly desired to have the assistance of a naval 
force. It was necessary not only to give the superintendent the authority of a 
naval force in his political negotiations with the Chinese Government, but it was 
also necessary for the management of her Majesty's subjects themselves. If 
their lordships read the papers on their lordships’ table with attention, they 
would see that some of her Majesty's subjects in China threatened that they 
would make war themselves with China—that they would fit out vessels to 
cruise against China in consequence of the seizure in the river of some of the 
smuggling boats. The authority of the order in Council would have been ne- 
‘cessary, as well as the naval force, in order to enable the superintendent to deal 
with those persons as he ought to have done ; and it was possible—he did not go 
so far as to say probable—that if the superintendent had been strengthened as 
he ought to have been by means of a naval force to carry on his duty, it was pos- 
sible, he said, that he might have prevented things going to the extent to which, 
notwithstanding all his efforts—and he (the Duke of Wellington) would admit 
that he had made all efforts in his power—things had gone, and might have made 
them go in the way in which they ought to have gone. Under these circum- 











in this country had reason to believe that the trade would be allowed to 
be continued. With respect to the trade in opium, as far as British interests 


stances, he an entreated their lordships not to agree to the address moved by 
the noble lord; but to vote for the motion which he meant to submit to then— 
namely, the previous question. 





were concerned, he conceived that the question must be looked at in another 


Upon the question being put, the amendment was carried without a division. 


June 6, 





NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
House of Commons, Muy 1. 

Lord J. RUSSELL, in reply to Mr. Hume, said that the general question of the 
Maine boundary was in this state :—England had proposed to the U.S.,and recei- 
ved a counter proposal, before answering which it was necessary to receive the re- 
port of the gentlemen who had surveyed the disputed country, and this arrived only 
a few days ago. It was now under the consideration of the government, and an 
answer would be immediately forwarded to the United States. It was unfortu- 
nate that the agreement of last year and that of Sir J. Harvey, with General 
Scott, should be the subject of objections and differences between the countries. 
The agreement proposed by General Scott, and agreed to by the Governor of 
Maine, was, that Great Britain should hold the valley of Upper St: John, and 
Mame that of the Aroostook, without it being conceded that the right was in ei- 
ther. Unfortunately the agreement did not state the exact position in which the 
jurisdiction of either party was to remain. ‘That agreement was offered by Ge- 
neral Scott on the 21st March, it was agreed to by Sir J. Harvey on the 23rd 
March, and by the government of Maine on the 25th. It afterwards appeared 
(late in the autumn) that persons belonging to the civil posse of Maine had ad- 
vanced into the yalley of Upper St. John, and had established themselves in 
a position where the Fish River falls into the St. John, called the Mouth or Con- 
fluence of the St. John and the Fish River. Remonstrances were made by Mr. 
Fox to the government of the United States, and ft not appearing that there was 
likely to be any effectual check put to those proceedings, the Governor of the 
British North American Provinces, in connection with the Commander of the 
Forces, advanced two companies of Infantry to a place certainly within the dis- 
puted territory. ‘‘ However, (said his Lordship) according to the last accounts 
received from that country, it does not appear that Maine has any intention of 
going beyond what she has hitherto done. The two parties will remain in their 
present position, and there is, I will not say there is no possibility, but certainly 
no probability, of any collision taking place between the adverse parties. (Hear. ) 
Governor Thomson has proposed that commissioners on both sides should be em- 
powered to settle the point of difference by ascertaining the actual line of boun- 
dary. Such is an outline of tke'state of affairs at present between the two 
countries. No doubt it implies that differences of an unpleasant nature have oc- 
curred between the two countries on this question of the boundary, but when I 
consider how much both countries are interested in the preservation of peace— 
(cheers)—the great responsibility that will be incurred by whichever country shall 
have unnecessarily recourse to hostilities—(cheers)—I trust and believe that 
peace will not be interrupted, but that the whole will end in a formal and amica- 
ble settlement of all existing differences.” 

Lord J. RUSSELL then gave notice, for Monday week, of a motion for a com- 
=" of the whole house on the clause in the Canada Bill relating to the Ci- 
vil List. 





CANADA BILL. CLERGY RESERVES. 
House of Lords, May Ath. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, on Monday, after informing the House of 
Lords that the Judges were in attendance, moved that they deliver their opi- 
nions on the questions touching the Canada Clergy Reserves, which had been 
referred to them by the House. 

This motion having been agreed to, the Lord Chief Justice, Tindall ad- 
vanced to the bar, and stated, that all the Judges except Lord Denman and 
Lord Abinger had met at Sergeants’ Inn to consider the questions proposed to 
them by the House, and that they had unanimously agreed upon the answers 
to be given— 

Their Lordships’ questions were as follow—“1. Whether the words ‘a Pro- 
testant clergy’ in the 31st George III. c. 31. sec. 35 to 42, includes any other 
than clergy of the Church of England, and Protestant bishops and priests and 
deacons, who have received Episcopal ordination! And if any other, what 
other? 2. Whether the effect of the 41st section of the 31st Geo. III. c. 31, 
be not entirely prospective, giving power to the Legislative Council and Assem- 
bly of either Provinces of Upper or Lower Canada, as to future allotments and 
appropriations; or whether i: can be extended to affect lands which have been 
already allotted and appropriated under former grants? 3. Whether the Legis- 
lative Council and Assembly of the Province of Upper Canada, having in an 
act ‘to provide for the sale of Clergy Reserves, and for the distribution of the 
proceeds thereof,’ enacted that it should be lawful for the Governor, by and with 
the advice of the Executive Council, to sell, alienate, and convey in fee-simple, 
all or any of the said Clergy Reserves ; and having further enacted, in the same 
act, that the proceeds of all past sales of such Reserves which have been or may 
be invested under the authority of the act of the Imperial Parliament passed in 
the seventh and eighth years of the reign of his late Majesty King George’ the 
Fourth, intituled ‘ An act to authorize the sale of part of the Clergy Reserves 
in the Provinces of Upper and Lower Ganada,’ shall be subject to such orders 
and directions asthe Governor in council shall make and establish for investing 
in any securities within the Province of Upper Canada the amount now funded 
in England, together with the proceeds hereafter to be received from the sales 
of all or any of the said Reserves, or any part thereof, did, in making such enact~ 
ments, or eitner of them, exceed their lawful authority!” To the first question 
the Judges answered, ‘‘We are all of opinion that the words ‘a Prostestant 
clergy,’ in the 31st Geo. III. c. 31, are large enough to include, and that they do 
include, other clergy than the clergy of the Church of England ;” and when 
their Lordships asked, “ If any other, what other?” the Judges answered, “The 
clergy of the Church of Scotland.” To the second question the Judges said, 
“We are all of opinion that the effect of the 41st section of the statute is pros- 
pective only ; and that the power thereby given to the Legislative Council and 
Assembly of either Province cannot be extended to affect lands which have been 
already alloted and appropriated under former grants.’ In answer to the last 
question, the Judges said, ‘* We all agree in opinion that the Legislative Coun- 
cil and assembly of Upper Canada have exceeded their authority in passing an 
act ‘to provide for the sale of the Clergy Reserves, and for the distribution of 
the proceeds thereof, in respect of both the enactments specified in your Lord- 
ships’ question ; and that the sales which have been, or may be, affected in con- 
sequence, are contrary to the provisions of the statute of George II., and there- 
fore void.” 


ti 
ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST STEAM PACKET FROM 
LIVERPOOL AT BOSTON. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Yesterday afternoon arrived at this port the Steam Packet Unicorn, Captain 
Douglass, from Liverpool, May 16. She arrived at Halifax at 11 o’clock, June 
1, and left for Boston at 12 o’clock the following night. She has made the pas- 
sage in 18 days, and brings London papers to the evening of May 15, it being 
fifteen days later than were brought by the British Queen. She brought 27 pas- 
sengers to Halifax, and 24 from Halifax to Boston. She had head winds during 
nearly the whole passage. The next boat will be the Brittannia, to sail July 1. 
Among the passengers is a son of Mr. Samuel Cunard. 

The Unicorn was first seen from Mr. Parker’s Observatory at 12 minutes be- 
fore 5, being near the light house, and she arrived opposite to the wharf at East 
Boston in 48 minutes. She was saluted from India wharf and East Boston, and 
from the Revenue Cutter. The Cutter was dressed with flags, and the English 
and American flags were hoisted at the Observatory and at the Maverick House. 
Capt. Sturgiss of the Revenue Cutter, went on board the Unicorn and saw her 
moored at the wharf. Before proceeding to the wharf at East Boston, she pass- 
ed near the end of Long wharf, and took a turn round towards the Navy Yard, 
thence back to East Boston. The handsome painted glass windows of her ca- 
bin, were broken by the firing from East Boston. f 

The cotton market at Liverpool during the week ending May 15, had been de- 
pressed, with a falling off of prices of 1-8d. in American and Brazils. The sales 
of the preceding week were brisk. — 

At the date of our last previous intelligence, war appeared to be on the point 
of breaking out between Great Britain and Naples. That controversy has been 
brought to a close, by the parties who had the grant of the sulphur monopoly 
having voluntarily relinquished it. The following account of the termination of 
these difficulties is given by the official journal of the Kingdom of Naples. 

«The disagreement which occurred between the King and the Government of 
Great Britain is wel! known, as well as the active correspondence which took 
place between the Cabinet of London and the English Minister at the Court of 
Naples, for the purpose of determining the right of the King, our gracious So- 
vereign, in giving his sanction to the contract made by the company of Faix for 
the working of the sulphur mines of Sicily. 

‘The enlightened and loyal conduct of the Neapolitan Government, seconded 
by the efficacious co-operation of our diplomacy at fozeign courts, aSsured us 
from the beginning of a speedy termination of this unpleasant affair. The Kin 
further received from his august uncle, the King of the French, a gracious ol 
spontaneous offer of his simple mediation with the English Government, for the 
sole purpose of hastening a definitive solution of the question. The cabinet of 
St. James’s having accepted the mediation of France, the King of Naples, ever 
loving sentiments of conciliation compatible with his dignity, and with the inte- 
rest of his subjects, has not hesitated to accept the noble and friendly offer of the 
King of the French, and to permit, among other things, that the negotiation 
should be conducted at Paris. 

“ The usual relations between the Neapolitan Government and the Hon. Mr. 
Temple, the British envoy, being re-established, by the interference of the Count 
de Hautonviile, charge d’affaires of the King of the French, we are happy to 
have it in our power to announce that by a preliminary convention, drawn up by 
common accord, all measures of reprisal, commenced on the 26th of April, are 
to cease, both on the part of the English as well as Neapolitan Government. 





“ The Neapolitan vessels which have not been carried to Malta are tobe re- 
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leased, and those that have been sent to Malta before the same period will also 
be given up.” 

The affairs of Turkey appear to assume a more ddcidedly hostile aspect. It 
is stated in the Courier Francais that the great powers had presented a note to 
the Porte, in which they called on it to grant to lachatask Ali the hereditary so- 
vereignty of Egypt and Syria, with the exception of the districts of Adana and 
Taurus. We do not see any confirmation of this statement. It will be seen 
from the extracts which follow, that the Pacha is assuming a hostile attitude. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Stanhope brought forward his motion on the sub- 
ject of China affairs. The Duke of Wellington took part in the debate, and ex- 
pressed his approbation of the conduct of Capt. Elliot. The motion of Lord 
Stanhope, which was for an address to the Queen expressing a disapprobation of 
the hostile measures against China, was negatived without a division. Mr. Pal- 
mer’s notice of a motion in the House of Commons on the same subject was in 
consequence withdrawn. 

We find the following information in relation to the war with China. 
pied from the Belgian Courier :-— 

Brussels, May 7.—Hoang tong-Kao, a Chinese commissioner, has just arrived 
at Amsterdam on board a vessel belonging to the Handel-Maatschappy. He is 
the bearer of a rescript of the Emperor of China, which empowers him to deliver 
letters of marque against the English. He is going to the different seaports of 
Europe, whence, after having executed his commission, he will proceed to those 
of North America. 

The above was pronounced by the Independent a hoax, of which there seems 
to be little doubt. The Belgian Courier, however, rejoins that it has reason to 
believe it true, and says that it will soon be found that Chinese letters of marque 
have attacked the English in the Indian seas. 

The London papers contain news from Bombay to March 31, and from Singa- 
pore to Feb. 20. But the information from China is not so late as has been re- 
ceived here direct from Canton. Several ships were ready at Calcutta and Ma- 
dras, to sail for China with troops. ‘Three regiments were to embark from Cal- 
cutta, viz. the Cameronians, the Queen’s 49th, and a regiment of volunteer Se- 
poys. ‘They were to rendezvous at Singapore. ‘The Cameronians, 921 in num- 
ber, and 32 officers, were to embark about the 20th of March, in five ships. 

Mr. Labouchere stated in the House of Commons, in answer to an inquiry, 
that the negotiation for a commercial treaty with France was still proceeding. 
He therefore declined giving anv explanation respecting the points that had been 
agreed on by the Commissioners. 

In the House of Commons, May 14, in enswer to an inquiry by Sir. S. Can- 
ning relative to the affairs of Persia, Lord Palmerston said, ‘ Our relations with 
Persia are the same now as a twelvemonth ago. Negotiations are in progress 
for bringing about a settlement, but our interests in Persia are confided to a Charge 
d’Aflaires, and to a Consul at Tabriz.” 

The Duchess d’Orleans, and the Count de Paris has been seriously ill of the 
measles, but they were convalesceut. 

There had been a new report of the death of Cabrera the Carlist General in 
Spain. We do not find any confirmation of it. The Christinos had taken a 
small fortress near Morella, and a serious attack on that fortress was anticipated 
in a few days. 

Lord William Russell, was murdered in his own house in Norfolk street, Park 
lane, London, May 5, it was supposed by his valet. His throat was cut, while 
he was lying in his bed, and he was found in the morning weltering in his blood, 
and dead, his chamber having been rifled. The valet remained in the house, and 
was soon suspected of the crime, and was under examination. 

A disastrous fire broke ont in London on the morning of May 14, in Mary-le- 
bone street, which was atcended with the loss of one or two lives, and great ha- 
zard of the lives of several other persons, who were saved with difficulty. A 
lad was saved by forcing a hole by crow-bars through a solid wall. On the day 
after the fire, the firemen succeeded in discovering the mutilated remains of one 
of the sufferers, whose body is supposed to be that of Mr. Marr, the Chief Clerk 
at the United Kingdom Life Assurance Office, but it is so much burnt that it is 
impossible at present to speak positively as to its identity. It was conveyed to 
the workhouse in Vine street, Piccadilly. Another body was supposed to be co- 
vered by the ruins. 


It is co- 


A Paris paper gives the following as the basis of the new commercial treaty 
with England :— 

“ France is to increase her import duties on linen and linen yarn, andl to re- 
move the prohibition now existing against the importation of fine ironmongery, 
stone pottery, a few articles of woollen manufacture, and various small objects of 
ordinary consumption, substituting for that prohibition an elevated scale of 
duties.” 

Inreturn for these concessions, which will be duly appreciated, ‘“ England is 
to reduce from 30 to 15 per cent. the import duties on all the articles of Parisian 
production, on clocks, watches, and on stained and dyed paper. She will reduce 
the import duties on French wines from 5s 6d. per gallon to 2s. per gallon.” — 
“Thus,” says La Presse, “‘ our wines will pay only an import duty of eight or 
nine sous in England while the Customs duty on its entry into Paris is six sous ; 
and we may hope to furnish for British consumption good vin ordinaire at If. 
25c. (1s.) a bottle.” 

A Paris paper has the following speculations, for which there can be no forn- 
dation. 

At the time when our two Chambers were discussing the question of the 
twenty-five millions of francs claimed by the United States of North America, 
the Cabinet of Washington offered to give up its claim in exchange for a portion 
of territory in the province of Oran. 

This offer was rejected ; but it appears that the wish lately expressed by the 
Committee on the vote of credit for the service in Africa to abandon our con- 
quest has revived the hopes of the Transatlantic speculators, and given occasion 
to those of our neighbors. 

We are assured that there are at this moment at Paris Commissioners of two 
Companies, an English and an American one, who are empowered, the latter to 
resume, the former to open negotiations with our Government for the cession (for 
a sum of money) of divers points on the coast of the Regency. 

The Liverpool Company is said to have views upon Cherchell. We do not 
know whether applications have been made to the Ministry, but in the present 
age of intrigue we are not without fears for the result of these applications, sup- 
ported by the tempting offer of ready money.— Univers. 


MURDER OF LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL. 

The murder of an aged and highly-respected nobleman has created a painful 
sensation in London. On Tuesday morning, Lord Wm. Russell, brother of the 
late and uncle of the present Duke of Bedford and of Lord John Russell, was 
found dead in his bed, with his throat cut from ear to ear. 

Lord William, who was in his seventy-third year, rather infirm, ard very deaf, 
lived alone in his house in Norfolk Street ; his establishment consisting of two 
female servants and a Swiss valet, who had only been a short time in his service 
On Tuesday evening, he dined at home, and retired to his bed-room at his usual 
hour—half-past ten. The two women-servants went to bed about the same 
time ; the valet sitting up till nearly twelve, when his master’s bell summoned 
him ; and he assisted Lord William to undress, saw him get into bed, and by his 
Lordship’s desire lighted a candle and gave him a book. There was nothing ex- 
traordinary in Lord Wiliam’s appearance or manner. The valet then went to 
bed. The doors and windows were all fastened. About a quarter before seven 
on Wednesday morning, Sarah Mancer, the housemaid, got up; and she found 
the papers in her master’s writing-room scattered about. His opera-glass, cloak, 
and some other articles of dress, were in the hall wrapped up as if ready to be 
carried off. ‘The plate in the pantry was all “lying about,” and some of it ta- 
ken: so there was no doubt a robbery had been committed. She went up stairs 
and called the valet, who was almost dressed, having only his coat to put on. 
He ran down stairs, and said, “ Some person has been robbing : for God’s sake, 
govand see where his Lordship is.” They went into Lord William's room, and 
found him lying on his back, his head nearly severed from his body, and the 
clothes soaked with his blood. The man ran for a policeman, who soon arrived ; 
and he sent fora surgeon. This is the evidence of Mr. Elsgoud, of Park Street, 
the first surgeon who saw the ccrpse— 

‘‘T was sent for about half-past seven o'clock. I immediately went to the 
house and found him in bed, lying partially inclined on his right side. He had 
been dead about three gr four hours. ; 

“T examined the body, and found a wound extending from the shoulder on th 
left side down to the trachea. It was four or five inches deep and about seven 
inches long, dividing the vessels and the trachea, which must have caused almost 
immediate death. It had been inflicted by some very sharp instrument, and must 
have been done from the left. I saw no other wound on the body 

“The edges of the wound were not jagged. There was a ‘napkin over the 
face when I went in. There was a large quantity of blood in the bed and under 
the bed, which had soaked through. ‘The pillow-corner was stained with blood 
The carotid artery was wounded and so was the jugular vein. The blood had 
not spurted out, as is sometimes the case. I saw no appearance of any contu- 

ion.” ; 

The witness further said, he considered it impossible the deceased could have 
inflicted the wound himself, or afterwards have covered himself over with the 
cloth. It was a chamber-towel, and was placed over his face and head. 

Mr. John Nursey, surgeon of Cleveland Row said— 

“T observed that the ball of the right thumb was cut off and hanging to it. I 
examined with the last witness the bed and the room, to find if there was any in- 
strument with which the wound could have been inflicted, but could find none. 
I am quite satisfied that the deceased could not have committed the act himself; 


which extended from the cervical vertebra to the shoulder. 
action of the instrument by which his throat was cut. 


an area-door being forced by a person trying to get out— 

The same man described the appearance of Lord William’s room— 

“The bed-curtains were half-drawn, and the shutters of the windows were | 
closed. I opened the shutters. They pulled a towel over his face. I removed 
that, and pulled down the bed-clothes a little way, and found a great quantity of 
blood in the middle of the bed. It was running partly from a large gash in the 
throat, extending from ear to ear. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Commissioner Mayne 
came, and requested the doctor to examine the body closer. He did so, and 
found that the thumb of the right hand was cut. A great quantity of property 
was inthe room; five gold rings, and other property ; some were not taken,some 
were. I had some conversation withthe man-servant. I asked him to ‘come 
in and assist me ;’ and he fell back in his chair, and said, ‘ This is a shocking job ; 
I shall lose my place and lose my character.’ I then examined every room in 
the house, and found that the drawers in every room were partly drawn open, and 
papers disturbed. I asked the man-servant how he found the door? He said 
he had fastened it himself, by bolts and a chain, the night before about twelve 
o'clock ; and that he had found it in the morning on the latch, with the chain 
down and the bolts drawn. The lock was also open, and it was only fastened by 
the latch.” 

“The key was inside the door.” 

He had since searched the seryant’s room, and found in the valet’s box a purse 
a £5 note, and six sovereigns. 

“T asked the valet where he got the note from? He said he gave sovereigns 
to Lord William Russell for it some time ago in change. I asked if Lord Wil- 
liam Russell was not in the habit of having much money about him? He said 
he saw a £5 and a £10 note in his possession yesterday, in its usual place in a 
box or something of that kind close by the head of his bed. I said, ‘ Look if 
you can find it.” He did so, and said, ‘No, it is gone; sois also his gold 
watch.’ A writing-case in his bedroom was broken open at the back. ‘The man 
seemed very much concerned all day about it, and kept running and drinking 
water. 

Another policeman gave evidence, which in one particular somewhat affected , 
the valet :-— 

“T searched all three servants’ boxes; the female servants’ first, and after- 
wards the man’s. J found inone of the boxes of the valet, about the centre right 
down, a chisel. It was a middling-sized ehisel. I have since seen it, and tried 
it with the marks in the drawers in the pantry, which are forced open; and it goes 
into the impressions made in the drawers, and fits them exactty. The chisel goes 
in the drawers in the pantry, where the spoons are taken from. The drawers were 
forced down, and the bolt of the lock came from under the opening, which was 
made wide enough for the lock-bolt to slip under. I did not put any questions 
to him, as I thought it better not under the circumstances. I then afterwards , 
particularly examined the back-door, where the violence was seen; and am of 
opinion that the marks on that door were not the means of forcing it open; and 
I fee] quite certain that the marks which are on the door are quite on the out- 
side, certainly, but Iam quite certain that they are not made with forcing the 
door open. I should say they are recent marks, made last night. The bruises 
0: the door-post are not made on the inside, but afterthe door had been open.— 
It is my opinion that the marks have been made with the door open. The socket 
must have been forced off with some instrument. I suggested to Inspector 
Pearce that we should search for it ; and on examining the place, I found the 
poker belonging to the pantry, which was bent, and the end or point fitt< d the 
latch or socket which had been wrenched off from the door.” 

The valet, Francois Benjamin Courvoisier, was examined ; being cautioned 
against stating any thing that might implicate himself. He stated, that on 
‘Tuesday night, Henry Carr, who had been coachman to Mr. Fector, where he 
also lived for two years, had taken tea with him; and that they left the house 
together about half-past six. He returned and brought beer for the cook’s sup- 
He then fastened the doors, and did not leave the house again. ‘The chisel 


per. 
found in his chest had been in his possession for two years: he used to cut wood 
with it at Dover. 


Verdict, “* Wilful murder against some persons unknown.” 

The policemen employed in searching the premises discovered two bank-notes 
for £10 and £5, supposed to have been those taken from Lord William Russell's 
box, concealed behind the skirting-board of the butler’s pantry. Some of the 
missing rings were found in the same place, The valet Courvoisier exhibits 
rreat alarm—natural enough, be he innocent or guilty. Henry Carr was taken 
into custody, and is now detained, but it is to secure his evidence, not on suspi- 
cion of guilt. 

The Gazette of last night announces that a free pardon will be granted, to any 
person except the actual murderer, who shall give evidence to convict the mur- 
! also that £200 will be paid by the Crown, and £200 by the relatives of 





er; 


for three reasons—first, that he could not have placed the towel himself; second- to ‘be Ens. ‘and Lt., by pur., 
ly, from the extent of the wound ; and thirdly, from the very nature of the wound | Brooke to be Capt., by pur., 


, Lieut. v. D. Robertson, who exchs.; May 15. 
| by pur. vice Woodgate, app. to the 86th Foot ; 





the deceased nobleman, to ‘any person (except as aforesaid) who shall discover 
the offender or offenders, so that he, she, or they, may be apprehended and con- 
victed.” 

Office of Ordnance May 4.—RI. Reg. of Artillery—Brev. Lt. Col. A. Mac- 
lachlan to ve Lt. Col. v. Cubitt, dee.—Sec. Capt. W. Furneaux to be Capt. v. 
Maclachlan—First Lt. J. Turner to be Sec, Capt. v. Furneaux—Sec. Lt. B.*Ba- 
thurst to be First Lt. v. Turner. First Lt. A. A. Shuttleworth to be Sec. Capt. 
v. Cremer, ret. on h. p.—Sec. Lt. H. B. O. Savile, to be First Lt. v. Shuttle- 
worth. 

Memorandum.—The date of the commission of the undermentioned Officers 
of the Kl. Reg. of Artillery has been altered to 16th March, 1840, viz.:—Lt. 
Col. P. W. Walker, Capt. Robert Clarke, Sec. Capt. G. Rogers, and First Lt. 
H. L. Gardiner. 

War-Office, May 8. Ist Life Gds.—Sir H. H. Bruce, Bart. to be Cor. and 
Sub-Lt. by p. v. Wells, who rets. 2d Life Gds.—Capt. L. S. Dickson, from h. 
p. Unatt. to be Capt , v. the Hon. Wm. E. Fitzmaurice, who exch.—Lt. Thos. 
Ogilvy to be Capt. by p., v. Dickson, who rets.—Cor. and Sub-Lt. the Hon. R. 
N. Lawley to be Lt. by p. v. Wedderburn, appointed to the 55th Ft., May 9.— 











v. Gordon; May 15. 12th Regt. of Ft.: Lt. T. 
v. England, who rets. ; Ens. F. G. Tidv to be Lt., 


i chenialy we 4, bra decor ; by Ps v. Brooke ; the Hon. O. G. Lambart to be Eas., by pur. v. Tidy, May 15. 
The cut of the thum) was probably inflicted in his endeavours to prevent the | 21st Foot—Lieut. A Seton to be Adj. v. Faunce, dec. ; 2d Lieut. H. W. Mar- 
tic ; t |tin to be Ist Lieut. without pur. ; J. N. Wrixon, Gent. to be 2d Lieut., v. Mar- 
The policeman minutely described the premises. There were appearances of tin, May 15. 


26th Foot—Lieut. W. H. Woodgate, from h.-p. 45th Foot, to be 
Ens. R. P. Sharp to be Lieut. 
; Henry L. Byrne, Gent. to be 
Ens. by pur. v. Sharp; May 16. 42d Foot—Ens. J. Grant, to be Lieut. by pur. 
vice Johnstone, who rets. ; May 15. Ens. F. Campbell fo be Lieut. by pur. v. 
Robertson, who rets.; May 16. A. Pitcairn, Gent., to be Ens. by par. v. Grant ; 
May 15. A. Ramsay, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Campbell; May 16. 43d 
Foot—Ens. R. Lambert to be Lieut. by pur. v. Levinge, prom. ; C. W. George 
Lord Tullamoore to be Ens., by pur. v. Lambert, May 15. 42d Ft.—Ens. R. 
B. A. Purvis to be Lt by purr v. Hall, who rets. J. J. B. Fox, Gent., to be 
Ens. by pur. vy. Purvis, May 15. 74th Ft.—Ens. J. Walker to be Lt. without 
= v. Obins, dec. Feb. 21; Ens. J. A. MacQueen, from the 75th Ft., to be 
ens. v. Walker; Wm. B. Sleeman, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Nash, whose 
appt. has been cane. May 15. 76th Ft.—Sweton Grant. to be Ens., without 
pur. v. MacQueen, appt. to the 74th Ft.; May 15. 86th Ft.—Lt. W. H. Wood- 
gate, from the 26th Ft., to be Lt. v. Lane, who rets., May 19. 89th Ft.—Ens. 
O. Cc.O Brien to be Lt. by pur. v. Hutchinson, who rets. F. Y. J. Stewart, 
Gent., to be Ens., by pur., y. O’Brien; May 15. Unatt.—Lt. R. G. A. Le- 
vinge, from the 43d Foot, to be Capt., by pur.; May 15. Memoranda—Capt. J. 
Cattanach, h. p. 92d Foot, has been allowed to retire from the service, by the 
sale of an unatt. company, he being about to settle in Canada; May 15. The 
undermentioned appointments took place in the 16th Regiment of Foot, as stat- 
ed in the Gazette of the 8th May, viz:—16th Foot—Serjeant Maj. J. Twibill, 
from the 38th Foot, to be Ens.. without purchase, v. Craig, whose appointment 
has been cancelled ; Cor. E. H. B. Hughes, from h. p. of the 7th Light Drags. 
to be Ens., v. Twibill, appointed Quartermaster of the 38th Foot; Gentleman 
Cadet G. F. Macdonald, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, by pur. 
v. B. Hughes, who ret.; May 8. The names of the Captain, in the 47th Foot 
(14th June,1839), are A. M. Innes, not Alexander Mitchell only. The names of 
the Lieutenant, of the 16th Light Drags. (29th May, 1839.) are Wm. S. M. 
Innes, not Wm. S. Mitchell only. 
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Mr. Cunard’s first steamer, the Unicorn, arrived at Boston onWednesday, hav- 
ing made the whole passage via Halifax in 18 days, encountering constant head 
winds. By her we have London papers to the 15th ult. 

Parliament, which had resumed its sittings after the Easter recess, was sudden- 
ly interrupted by a most appalling calamity—the murder of Lord William Rus- 
sell, (uncle to Lord John Russell,) who was found in his bed with his throat cut, 
and weltering in his blood. The unhappy nobleman was quite dead, and the as- 
sassin or assassins after robbing the house of plate and other valuables, escaped. 
His valet however, has been taken up on suspicion. The House of Commons 
in deference to the feelings of Lord John, as leader of the House and priacipal 
minister of the Crown in that body, allowed a suspension of all the important 
On the 14th however, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward his Budget. He stated :— 

That the expenditure for the year, including all extras, will be £49,432,000, 
while the whole revenue, making certain expected abatements, on a favorable 
estimate would not exceed £46,700,000, shewing a deficiency of £2,700,000. 
To meet this the Right Honorable Gentleman repudiates all loans and temporary 
expedients, and all new taxes, and purposes to increase the present Customs and 
Excise duties five per cent. and the assessed taxesten per cent. There is to beno 
increase in the Stamp duties. The duties on Spirits—in order to avoid any 
change in the differential protection,—are to be raised uniformly 4d. in the gal- 
lon. The duties on Corn, as they are not raised for revenue, are not to be in- 
creased, and the duties on stage coaches and licenses are not to be increased.— 
The Chancellor proposes to reduce the taxes on four wheel carriages to a uni- 
form rate of £2 per carriage. Allthe alterations to take effect from May 15th. 

So this is the result of thirty years peace and ten of Whig rule, and reform, a 


business for some days 


deficiency of three millions sterling per annum, which is to be made good by le- 
vyirg additional taxes and duties upon the people. 

Lord John Russell on the 1st of May, previous to the catastrophe which befel 
his uncle, made a statement of the present position of the Boundary Question.— 
His lordship’s words will be found under the proper head, and it will be seen 
that he confirms what has heretofore been stated by ourselves, namely—that the 
award of the King of the Netherlands having been rejected, it was proposed by the 
government of the United States to refer the point in dispute to another power 
Great Britain consented to do so upon certain conditions, which conditions were 
objected to by the United States, who sent back their views in the form of a 
counter project. The reply to this counter project was delayed until the report of 
Col. Moody and Mr. Featherstonhaugh should be received by the British gov- 
ernment, and it having been at length received, the reply may be shortly expect- 
It was not brought, we should imagine from the tenor of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s remarks, by the Earl of Mulgrave, as was supposed. It will be observed 
also that we are confirmed in the opinion expressed by us on the 23d ult., in re- 
lation to the question of temporary occupation of the territory by the two claim- 
The British troops will remain where they are on Lake Temisquata, and 
This ar- 


ed. 


ants. 
the Americans at the mouth of Fish river will observe the same rule. 
rangement will be a useful one, as neither party recedes or makes any concession 





W.H. W. De Wilton, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lt. bysp., v. Lawley—H. 
Langiey, Gent. to be Cor. and Sub-Lt. by p. v. the Earl of Langford. 1st Drag. 
Guards—Serj. R. Burke (Ridingmaster) to be Cor. without pur. 5th Dragoon 
Gds.—Cor. T. Robbins, from 4th Light Drags., to be Cor. v. Ash, who rets.— 
Cor. T. Robbins to be Adj., v. Ash, who resigns. 
Henry Frederich Hodson to be Lt. without pur., v. Janvrin, dec., Dec. 4.— 
Troop Serj.-Maj. T. Robbins, from 5th Drag. Gds. to be Cor. v. Hodson, May 7 
—F. B. B. Barron, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Robbins, appt. to 5th Drag. Gds. 
10th Lt. Drgs. : 
exchs., Nov. 16. 15th Lt. Drgs. : 
Mj., v. Wathen, who exchs., Nov. 16—Lt. F. Hammersley, from 1st Drg. Gds., 
to be Capt. without p., v. Penn, dec. 
96th Ft., to be Capt., v. T. Meldrum, who exch, rec. the diff. 4th: Ens. John 
L. M‘Andrew to be Lt. by p., v. King, who rets.; G. Chetwode, gent. to be 
Ens. by p., v. M‘Andrew. 14th: Capt. C. O. Leman,from 60th Ft., to be Capt., 
v. Grady, who exch. ; Serj -Mj. J. Twibill, from 38th Ft., to be Ens. without 
pur., v. Craig, whose app. has been cane., May 7; Cor. E. H. B. Hughes, from 
h.-p., 7th Lt. Drgs., to be Ens., v. Twibill, app. Quarterm. 38th Ft. : Cadet G 
F. Macdonald, from the Ryl. Mil. Coll., to be Ens. by pur., v. B. Hughes, who 
rets. 18th: Ens. D. Edwards to be Lt. without p., v. Coates, app. to 69t! 


th 


Colour-Serj. S. W. Kirk, from 16th Ft., to be Ens v. Edwards. 22d: A. A. 
Longmore, gent. to be Ens. by p., v. Jerningham, prom. 26th: Ens. J. Cum- 


ming to be Lt. by p., v. Trench, who rets.: G. Anderson, gent. to be Ens. by p, 
29th: Lt. D. F. Macworth, from 90th F't., to be Lt., v, Walter, 
33d: W. Pretyman, gent. to be Ens. by P-s 


v. Cumming. 
who exchs. 


od. 
wil? 


Watkins, who rets. to his formerh.p. 4 Lt. J. Grant, from 62d Ft ,to be I 
D. Cameron, who rets., Lt. A. W. Macdonald to be Adj. v. Cameron, who resigns: 
45th—Lieut. J. E. Jerningham, from h. p. Unatt., to be Lieut., v. J. Hine, who 
exch., receiving the difference. 55th—Lieut. J. K. Wedderburn, from 2d Life | 
Gds., to be Lieut. by p., v. Taylor, who rets. 60th—Capt. R. S. Grady, from 
14th Foot, to be Capt., v. Leman, who exchs. 62d—Ens. J. Elkington, to be 
Lieut. without p., v. Grant, appointed to 42d Foot—K. E. Hiller, Gent. to be | 
Ens. by p. v. Elkington, prom. 69—Lieut. H. B. Tudor, to be Capt., without 
p-» V. Garland dec. 


v. Tudor, May 7—Ens. and Adj. T. Kearney to have the rank of Lieut. 79th 
—J. Anderson, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg. v. Daniel Machlachlan, who rets. upon 
h.-p. 85th—Ens. and Adj. A. Patterson to have the rank of Lieut. 90th— 
| Lieut. J. MeN. Walter, from 29th Foot, to be Lieut., v. Mackworth, who exchs 
2d West India Reg.—Ens. J. W. Glubb to be Licut. without p-, v. Morris, dec., 
March 8—W. E. Mockler, Gent. to be Ens. vy. Glubb. Unatt.—Ens. J. kK 
Jerningham, from 22d Foot, to be Lieut. by pur 
Surg. D. Maclachlan, M.D. from h p. 79th Foot, to be Surg. v. Somerville, who 
Mem.—Lieut. A. B. Walsh, upon h.-p. RI. West India Rangers, has been 
allowed to retire from the Service by the sale of his Lieutenancy, he being about | 
to become a settler in North America 

War-Office, May 15.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Cor. R. D. Ackland to be 
Lt., by p., v. Wernham, who rets., W. E. Buller, Gent. (Ridingmaster) to be 
cor., by p., v. Ackland; May 15. Ist or Gren. Regt. of Ft. Gds.: Capt. and 
Lt. Col. E. Clive to be Mj. and Col., by pur., v. Higginson, who rets.; Lt. and 
Capt. C. Bagot to be Capt. and Lt. Col., by pur., v. Clive; Ens. and Lt. the 
Hon. A. Gordon to be Lt. and Capt., by pur., v. Bagot ; Sir T. Moncrieffe, Bart. | 
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4th Light Drags.—Cornet | 


| 01 itt 
2Qd Ft. : Capt. Fi (Grady, from h.-p. | Into ¢ yinmiut 


jects in China had been badly treated. 


prisonment for his many virtues 


to the other. 

On the 4th ult. the Law Officers returned answers to the queries propounded 
to thera by the House of Lords in relation to the Clergy Reserves in Canada. 
It will be seen that the Bill was decided to be illegal and of course will 
not be allowed. The law officers also decided that the words “ Protestant 
church” included the national church of Scotland. ‘The queries and replies wil 


Mj. A. Wathen, from 15th Lt. Drgs., to be Mj., v. Hake, who | be found under the Parliamentary head. 
Mj. W. Hake, from 13th Lt. Drgs., to be 


In the early part of May, Lord John Russell fixed Monday the 11th for going 
ee on the Canada Bill, but his lordship was prevented from so doing 
in consequence of the calamity before alluded to. His lordship on the 4th stated 
that it was not the intention of government to grant money in favour of Emigra- 
tion this year. 

But the most important Parliamentary proceedings took place in the House of 
Lords, on the 12th ult., when Lord Stanhope brought forward his motion for an 
address to her Majesty against the‘Chinese war. ‘The Duke of Wellington—al- 


— | though the adoption of such an address would have involved the Ministers in 
censure—spoke as became a Briton, and instead of supporting the motivn, moved 
| the previous question, because he thought that Capt. Elliot and the British sub- 


The Duke’s motion prevailed, and the 


v. Somerset, app. to Ministers again escaped under the mantle of their generous encmy, but it fee. 
the Coldstream Gds. 38th: Ens. J. Twibill, from 16th Ft., to be Qrterm., v. G.G. | nishes another example of the sterling virtue and unimpeachable independence 
ty ¥+ | of that illustrious man. 


His grace’s specch will be found among our ex- 
tracts. 
The affair with Naples is at last amicably arranged; but the plot seems to 


thicken in the East, although no development of moment has yet taken place. 
Consols closed on the 15th at 91 5-8. 


The Expedition against China was to assemble at Singapore, and depart on 


April 27—Lieut. W. Coates, from 18th Foot, to be Lieut., | the 7th of May, for the land of the “ Celestials.” 


Mr. Feargus O’Connor, the Chartist, has been sentenced to 18 months im. 
He is in Lancaster jail. 
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and ever anxious to deserve a continuance of the public favor, has, under the advice of 


Chelsea Hospital —Assist.- st. George }¥ 


public that they will at all times find at lis establishment that comfort, quiet, 
ness and respectability which form the characteristics of the best London hotels, and 
which it will be his constant care and ambition to emulate. 


ny improvements tn the C 
made, and will soon be perfected, and that he has carefully revised his list of prices and 
placed the St. George Hotel upon such a: footing as will ensure to its patrons eve’ 

comfort and luxury combined, at such reasonable terms as cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 


r. GEORGE HOTEL, 61 Broadway. New York.---The undersigned, grateful for the 
liberal support he has received since he assumed the management of the Sans Souci, 
any of the perete of the establishment, decided upon the adoption of the name of the 
otel, on and after the first day of June next, as being one more generally 
nown and more easily remembered and understood than the title which the house has 


lutherto borne. 


In adopting the title of the St. George Hotel, the undersigned pledges himself to the 
cleanli- 


The proprietor would take the present occasion further to inform the public that ma- 
shment, suggested by his experience, have recently been 


estal 


A. HINCKLEY. Proprietor. 
May 30-It 
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CUTTING OUT. 


The Spitfire. A Ta'e of the Sea. Cy Capt. Chamier, R. N. 3 vo's. 
pyre i H. Colburn. / 


Captain Chamier’s new novel, which we welcome with pleasure, under the 
above title, is better than “‘a tale of the sea”—it is a tale both of the sea and 
the land ; a “mingled yarn,” though not of good and ill, for both woof and warp 
are good in their respective ways, and form together.a tissue that will last as 
long as any of the gallant workman’s manufactures of a similar kind that have 
yet proceeded from the literary loom. : 

The tale is a wild one, not concocted with any great degree of art, or carried 
out with much care or consistency. Sailor-like, the author dashes at all that 
his fancy pictures as feasible for the purposes of excitement and vaftiety. 

Referring to the Naval annals of 1801, we find it simply recorded that “ on 
the 2ist July of that year, the boats commanded by Lts. Keith, Maxwell, and 
Woodley Losack,—of the Doris, 36, Charles Brisbane—the Beaulieu, 40, S. 
Poynz—and the Uranie, 26, W. H. Gage, captured, by boarding, La Chevrette 
20, French corvette, under the batteries in the Bay of Camaret, in sight of the 
combined Fiench and Spanish Fleet.” Of this exploit, Captain Chamier has 
given a sketch that will gratify every true sailor. 

“On the 20th of July, the boats of the Doris and Beaulieu left their ships, 
equipped for a desperate service ; and such was the ardour of the men employ- 
ed, that they strove one division against the other to near the corvette. In this 
effort to be first, the regularity which would better have been preserved by a lit- 
tle less enthusiasm, and a little more discretion, was disturbed ; the two divi- 
sions separated, and those left behind, for some reason or other turned round, 
and pulled back again; whilst those who had reached the entrance of the bay, 
not willing to meet a certain defeat by pushing alongside without the aid of their 
comrades, lay upon their oars awaiting their arrival. In this position they re- 
mained, am B. first streak of daylight warned them of the necessity of re- 
turning ; for to attempt the attack without the protection of darkness, was a 
madness none contemplated. With many a bitter curse against those who ap- 
parently had not done their utmost to reach the bay, the oars were again in mo- 
tion, the boats discovered by the corvette, and any advantage derivable from a 
surprise evidently lost. Much useless recrimination took place. . . . . In 
the mean time, the Frenchmen were not slow to profit by the discovery. The 
corvette, about noon of the 21st, weighed, and ran further in under a strong bat- 
tery, and there was moored. Some soldiers were embarked, her quarters were 
cleared, the guns loaded almost to the muzzles, and other precautions very grati- 
fying to those on board the corvette, and very much the reverse to the attacking 
party, were taken. The more danger, the more honour ; rh sa difficulty, 
the greater the merit. ‘The Captain saw the corvette removed ; but it did not 
for a second alter their determination ; on the contrary, when the corvette in all 
the pride of security, by way of laughing at her enemies, hoisted an English ensign 
under a French one, the crew of the Doris gave three cheers, and became the 
more anxious to try their strength ; nor did they care one straw for the additional 
force, in the shape of a large gun-boat, which was placed at the entrance of the 
bay, to give timely notice of the approach, or the turning and twisting of the 
rammers, as the French artillery prepared the guns of the battery. The dark 
was anxiously expected, and when half-past nine came, the crew were in the 
boats, without waiting the usual summons. Again, under the same leader, they 
left their ships ; and with hearts and hands ready and willing, they approach- 
ed the bay with more regularity than the preceding night. They mustered fif- 
teen boats in all, containing two hundred and eighty officers and men—the Ro- 
bust, a seventy-four, having added her barge and pinnace to the boats of the 
frigates. On leaving the shore, a boat was discovered ; and the Commander of 
the bp Ya judging it proper to secure it, went himself with five others in 
chase, leaving the rest to wait his return, or slowly to rogress towards the cor- 
vette, as they had still adistance of six miles to pull before they arrived alongside 

of the enemy. Some time elapsed, and the Commanding Officer did not return. 
The next in command, Mr. Maxwell, who was a Lieutenant of the Beaulieu, 
thought it just as well to get close in shore, in order to be ready for an attack 
when the Commanding Officer should return. The force was diminished to one 
hundred and eighty men; but never were there more resolute hearts than in 
those bats ; and not one surpassed Albert, who, to the common brute courage 
inherent in most men, joined the honorable feelings of a man of high family. 
There was no cheering; this was a business of silence and secrecy, to creep up- 
on the enemy unawares, and to capture the vessel, without bloodshed, by a sur- 
prise. As the muffled oars dipped silently in the water, and the boats as silent- 
ly approached the object of attack, many and many were the eyes which were 
uselessly turned in the direction of the other boats, the crews of which would 
have so materially assisted in the enterprise. But it was all in vain; the night 
was far spent ; the corvette lay at anchor not a mile from the boats. ot ak 
Not a word was spoken ; the seamen, as they rested on their oars, listened with 
intense anxiety to catch the sound of an oar; but time gradually elapsed; it 
was past midnight, and it wanted not more than two hours and a half to day- 
break. To delay was useless ; to return foreign to the wishes of every znan in 
the boats. The disparity of force was alarming; the determination of 
the men cheering. Maxwell now called the boats close together, and 
gave his instructions. It was a great risk for this officer to run; but 
he was confident of success. e knew the character of British sea- 
men, and began his short address in the manner most likely to ani- 
mate them. ‘The more danger, my lads,’ sad he, ‘the more honour.’ 
We must go on without the other boats. Thomson, Wilkinson, and Hervey, 
you are smart fore-topmen on board your own ship; let us see how quick you 
can be in loosing the corvette’s fore-topsail ; you need not be nice incasting off 
the gaskett—a sharp knife and an easy conscience is what you most require. How 
do you hear, you three fellows; don’t stand talking to those Frenchmen on the 
forecastle,we'll make them comfortable ; your duty is on the fore-topsail yard ;— 
but let’s see, we must pick out another.’-—‘ Allow me, Sir,’ said Albert, ‘to vo- 
lunteer ; I dare say I shan’t be behind-hand.'—‘ Well said,’ replied Maxwell; 
* what ship do you belong to!’—‘ The Doris,’ replied Albert.—‘I shant forget 
you, my lad ;—what’s your name ?’—‘ Mortimer, Sir.’—‘ A devilish good name, 
too. Now listen—in the Beaulieu boats you are to board on the starboard bow. 
Neville,’ he continued, addréssing the officer who commanded the Uranie’s 
boats, ‘ you, with your own ship's boats, the one from the Robust, and the re- 
maining one of the Doris, will board on the larboard bow; and Burke,’ said he, 
‘ you must make up in your boat for the loss of the other five belonging to your 
ship, which seems to have taken a long time to chase one boat; mind, two of 
your men will cut the cables—there’s no use for any long-winded yarn about 
this business. There she is, at present a French corvette ; I am in hopes befure 
two o’clock she will be clear of the anchorage, with an English Commanding 
Officer, get into your stations in two divisions, and stand by, directly we are dis- 
covered, to give way like British seamen, who are resolved to succeed in the en- 
terprise.’ ‘The boats soon backed into their stations ; and the word being gi- 
ven to give way, lustily, but quietly, the gallant fellows advanced to 
the attack. It was a little after one o'clock when the corvette 
was distinguished. The French, who expected the attack, had been 
equally vigilant; every preparation had been made ; three hundred and thirty- 
nine men were on bene al her; the guns had been loaded to the muzzles; and 
the confidence that they could protect their vessel from every boat-attack, was 
gous throughout the crew pod the soldiers on board of her. They now saw 
the enemy advancing, and prepared to give them a warmreception. As a mat- 
ter of caution—not that any doubt existed in the mind of the Commander of the 
corvette, as to the hostile intentions of the boats—he hailed them. It was an- 
swered by Maxwell, calling out to his brave companions—‘ Now then, my lads !” 
then dashed the oars in the water. The silence was broken by the cheers, which 
were heard far from the scene of action, whilst the animating words from each 
officer, as they said, ‘Give way, my jolly dogs !—hurrah for the first on board !” 
—was all that was requisite to make every man feel the importance of his best 
endeavours ; and it seemed as if all hearts had felt the appeal, for each boat’s 
crew, no longer tenacious about a discovery, bent their backs, and gave wa 
with all their strength. Nosooner was this done, than the contents of a Wena 
side came in amongst them. ‘The grape and canister-shot fell like hail around 
them ; and the water was dashed into the boats by the round shot, which came 
bounding along duck and drake fashion. ‘The discharge, enough to have check- 
ed the shunt of any foe, was received witha loud cheer—‘ Now's your time, 
lads, to get on board before they can load again; give way,’ said Maxwell, as 
he stocd up in his boat, and the words were re-echoed by Neville and Burke, 
who, imitating their leader, stood up and cheered their men. In the meentime, 
the French soldiers opened a steady, well-directed fire, with musketry from the 
shore ; whilst the troops who had been embarked were not slow to imitate so 
good an example. Between each shot might be heard—‘ Give way—give way’ 
—whilst aloud dash of the oars was heard on board the corvette. h boat 
pulled to the station allotted her; and the crews made one simultaneous rush to 
board. The French, armed at all points, presented a bristling front of boarding 
pikes, backed up by the ¢mall-armed men, whilst those armed with tomahawks 
sldshed away bravely to defend their ship. Every exertion was made to over- 
come this resistance, but without effect. The boat's crews were driven back, 
in spite of their clinging like cats to the ropes, and fighting like devils to gain 
the decks : whilst the French, who saw the first attempt of their enemies check- 
ed, gave acheer of defiance, and actually boarded the boats. Never, since man 
to man coped in single warfare, was more desperate bravery exhibited on both 
sides. e Frenchmen, who had so gallantly followed up their success, never 
returned to their ship ; a struggle ensued, and the intruders were thrown over- 
board. The fire-arms of the English were now perfectly useless, and abanduned ; 
but, with their cutlasses only, they again endeavoured to board: again the 
Frenchmen bravely opposed them. But the assailant is ever more desperate 
than the assailed. Undaunted by the furious fire from shore and ship—undismay- 
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ed by the forest of pikes which bristled round her bows—unapypalled by the fre- 
quent death wounds dealt with savage ferocity from the Sineding pikes, the Bri- 
tish seamen, unused to a reverse, again and again made the desperate assault, 
and finally established a landing on the foreastle. ‘ Hurrah for the first aloft,’ 
was heard from Mortimer, who, sweeping his cutlass to clear his way, jumped 
upon the the rigging, dropped his cutlass on the deck, and springing aloft, was 
soon about to lay out on the fore-topsail yard. Here he found another precau- 
tion had been taken. 

All the gear was stopped up along the yard—a second, the sharp knife reme- 
died that advantage ;—the foot-rope fell ; he was the first on the yard! nay, so 
expeditiously was this effected, and so well did the seamen stationed to loose the 
sail obey their orders, that in the small space of three minutes, from the gaining 
the first footing on deck, the French corvette, known as the Chevrette, had her 
three topsails and courses cut adrift, and the sails hung down for sheeting home. 
The noise of the falling sails sounded more dreadful in the ears of the French 
than the rattling of small arms, or the clash of the tomahawks. They felt they 
were prisoners ; for they knew, that once removed from the batteries, they had 
no confidence to bear up against their assattants. ‘The first tremor of fear, which 
was manifested by one of the crew of the Cherrette jumping overboard, ran like 
an electric spark through all the rest. They threw down their arms, and jump- 
ing overboard, endeavoured to reach the shore ; whilst the sight of the canvass 
animated the English, who rushed toward the quarter-deck, and notwithstanding 
the gallant opposition of some, who disdained to fly, succeeded in capturing it. 
The French still hoped to retrieve their disgrace. From the main deck, they 
opened a harassing fire of musketry ; but the cables were cut, the ship under 
canvas—an English seaman, named Henry Wallis, was at the helm, and in spite 
of his wounds, he stood true to his post, and was the first to call out with a steady 
vuice—“ She goes a-head now, Sir, for she answers her helm.”” Then was the 
cheer of victory heard !—and those below, who still vainly ciung to a last hope, 
finding that hope gone, surrendered and ceased firing. ‘The firing from the shore, 
which was now confined to the large guns, put down the light air of wind which 
was favouring the prize, and she now became much harassed by the batteries ; 
but she was a prize,and little did the crews of the different boats heed the Turk- 
ish salutes, which came well directed towardthem. On the forecastle was John 
Brown, the boatswain of the Beaulieu. He had escaped by a miracle ;—the boat 
in which he had been placed, finding how desperate the case was forward on the 
first of attack, cropped under the quarter, and Brown led the way to board, es- 
tablishing a landing in the quarter gallery ; but here all progress was impeded— 
the door had been barricaded up, and the boatswain kicked in vain, until finding 
all attempts fruitless, he clambered up to the taffrail, and got upon the quarter 
deck. At this moment, he saw the lamding was made good in the forecastle, 
and he knew that a boatswain’s station was there. Sweeping his cutlass round 
his head, he roared out—* Make a line there, you d——d_parlez-vous !” and 
rushing forward, succeeded in gaining his station. He then took his “ call out,” 
and at every order gave the regular pipe, as if he had been on board his own ship, 
the Beaulieu. As the shot came fast, and Wallis was severely wounded, Max- 
well called another man to come to the he'm ; but the answer came from Albert, 
who, standing close to the Quartermaster, said,—“ I can assist him, Sir.” Again 
a light breeze sprang up, the sails were trimmed, the Chevrette was fast drawin: 
from the land, when the six boats which had been absent returned, and Maxwel 
relinquished the command. Great was the satisfaction of the different Captains 
at the result of this gallant enterprise ; warmly indeed were the seamen wel- 
comed by their messmates ; and many were the tears shed over their fallen 
friends. The slaughter had been proportionate to the resistance !—eleven had 
been killed, and fifty-seven wounded ; whilst on board of the Chevrette eighty- 
five had been killed, and 57 wounded. 

“ The great, the brilliant exploit above mentioned, found praise from every lip. 
It was a daring, well-planned, well-executed attack, and only inferior to the cut- 
ting outof the Hermione. Albert had embarked in stirring times ; Nelson's 
fame was high ; the Navy was the bulwark of the nation ; every action worthy 
of record found a poet ready to embrace its fame; the song passed from ship to 
ship, from forecastle to forecastle ; and when the thorough-bred seamen talked 
over their fun on shore, and twisted the long yarn of strange adventures on a 
Saturday night,—then it was that the song went round, in which the great deeds 
of our profession were recorded, and the young and the old, the grave and the 
gay, caught an enthusiasm from the words, and felt anxious to try their powers 
against the inveterate enemy of Great Britain.” 


a 

The Knickerbocker, for June 1840.—It would be idle to enlarge in commenda- 
tion of this Perivdical, after the completion of its fifteenth volume ; the very fact 
is evidence enough of its merits. We may therefore content ourselves with an- 
nouncing the publication of the completing number, which is of an excellence 
quite equal to any of the series, and the assurance of its editor that he has 
taken effective steps still farther to enhance its value. The July number, com- 
mencing the sixteenth volume, will duly appear, and will contain, as we under- 
stand, valuable articles from new and approved contributors. 





The Musical Magazine.—This clever olio on musical affairs, is published in 
Boston, under the auspices of very sufficient conductors, and has been in exis- 
tence now about a year and a half, atime sufficient to give proof of its merits, 
since mediocre works on this subject are usually short-lived. But Boston itself 
has the merit of musical taste and judgment in a pre-eminent degree, and a good 
work might fairly be expected, which should emanate from thence. This periodi- 
cal is published semi-monthly, in 16 pages, 8 vo. ; the agent for it in this city, is 
Mr. Millet, No. 329 Broadway. 
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N ENGLISH LADY, having two hours of the day disengaged, wishes to devote them 
to giving lessons in Music, French, Italian, Spanish, and Drawing. The best refer- 

ences offered. Address Miss D. Albion Office. ma30-3t 


EMOVAL.---Charles Delvecchio & Son have removed their Looking Glass and Pic- 
ture Frame Manufactory to No. 202 Broadway, three doors south of Fulton st. 


May 9-6t. 
FARMS IN UPPER CANADA. 
i BE SOLD.---That most desirable and very eligibly situated property, known as the 
‘ Milbank Farm,’ with Dwelling house, Barns, Outhouses, Orchard, Garden, &c. &c. 
within a mile of the flourishing village of Ancaster, where there is a Presbyterian and an 
Episcopal Church and an excellent Seminary---17 miles from Brantford and 7 miles from 
Hamilton, containing 420 acres of very superior land ; comprising, 

Lot No. 41, 2nd Concession, Ancaster, 200 acres. West half of lot 42, 2d Concession, 
Ancaster, 1l7 acres. Partof Lots No. 41 and 42, 3d concession, Ancaster, 103 acres. 

The above very valuable property will be sold entire or in portions to suit purchasers. 
The Macadamised road bounds it on the south,and it is intersected by the roads leading to 
Copetown and the Jersey settlement. 

Also to be sold—Brockholm Lodge, 

The residence of the subscriber, near the village of Ancaster, containing 100 acres, and 
adjoining the above farm. A large quantity of the above lands are in a high state of culti- 
vation, with a good house, barn, stables, outhouses, &c. &c., suitable for the immediate 
residence of any gentleman wishing to purchase. 

Application to be made to T. O. Porter,Esq., Albion Office, New York, Alexander Fergu- 
son, Esq., Montreal, Jas. Browne, Esq., Toronto, Rich. Beasley, Esq., Hamilton, William 
Notman, Esq., Dundas, or at Brockholm Lodge. 

ma. 16-3t. ROBT. W. SUTER. 


J, SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

e tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, freland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Peris and Hambury. Persons ata 
distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S. J. SYLVESTER. 

Dec. 21—tf No 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street 

YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 

EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and se]l uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respestfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet prompt 
attention if addressed SYLVESTER & Co. 

ec. 6—tf 156 Broadway, New York. 


D 
TT BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 
riteries, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R.S. ; 

The particulars ofthe plan of the work may be reduced to the fellowing heads: 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced frm the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe most careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every menth. 

4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and localities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and wi!l be furnished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable on delivery. 

5 The werk will be published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, it is believed in the 
most perfect manner 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
to J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva- 
ne 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any of the following agents, 


















































C. C, Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alden, New Bed- 
ford; P. John Beile,,Charieston, S.C, Jjan 25tt.j 








EMOVAL..---Storr & Mortimer, of New Bond Street, London, Silversmiths and Jew 
ellers to the Queen, have removed their Branch establishment in this city, from No. 
20 Warren street to No. 356 Broadway, two doors above Carlton House. 
In addition to their present extensive and fashionable assortment of Jewellery and Plate, 
S$ & M. willreceive regularly by the Steam Vessels all the new patterns as they appear in 
London. ma 16-4t 


ENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Orders received at the office, 150 Fulton- 


street. ma 16-tf. 
A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—The efficacy of the abov 
weparations having been fully tested by the most eminent Medical practitioners in 
Eneland, they are now offered with full confidence to the people of the United Statesa 
the most valuable and important application that has ever been discovered for the cure 
of all cutaneous and muscular diseases. ‘The cerates are prepared in five different com 
binations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the mfluence of its extraordinary powers. Its general properties are stimulant, 
absorbent, and counter irritant, combined with powerful healing qualities, and although 
most effectual in its immediate character, is, in its Composition, purely innocent, and 
being an External Application guarantees that in no case can it be injurious. The Ce- 
rates and Liniment constitute rapid and effectual remedies for Rheumatism, Gout,Lum- 
bago, Paralysis, Tic Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Sweilings, Chilblains, 
Chapped hands and Lips, Swelled Face and Gums, Deafness, Biles, Tumors, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Uleers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Ery- 
sipelas, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Secald Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 
Bunions, External Inflamation of all kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 
directions. Assorted packages are put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 
for Schools and other large Establishments. The attention of the Shipping interest, is 
earnestiy solicited to the inestimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these pre- 
parations afford in the diseases and acciderts to which Sea-faring men are unavoidably 
exposed. Southerners will also find these medicines of incalculable advantage on their 
lantations. 
P The Cerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 
The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 37 1-2, 87 1-2, $1,50 and $3,50 each 
The L{niment in bottles of three sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each, to be had at 157 
Broadway, N. Y J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 
Feb. 8-4tf. 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 

OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the-use of those 

suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to genera! notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty gars; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland's LOTION are respectfully cautioned against,imitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “‘ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” Allothers, in whatever form, are spurious. : a 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in.the principal Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
‘rom bristol From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October Sth December 

The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state rooms 
greatly enlarged. fe. g 

The rate of sage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. ° 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 

Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. From London. 
Ist December, 1840 Ist February, Ist January, ist March, 
Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, Ist September, Ist October, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upor 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents 

Ic An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
> New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :-— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th eer rong June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th iy September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of ~~ from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
W. W. Pell, “« @ “ 16, June 8| “ 6,April i, * 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, low. * * || et Rm 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March 6, “ SiJan. 1, “ 16, * § 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “* 24, “ 16, July 8| “ 8, May 1, “ 16 
oe 16 “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1 














mar 28 tf 


— 





Louis Philippe, 
lowa 








Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, 

Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, April 8, “ 24 — he oO 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 2, “ 16, Aug. 8] “ 8, June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16,May 8 “ 24|)Marchl, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, J-Johnston,jr.| “ 4, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8 July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conveniente, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by oer eer free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ; ; 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











“Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

¥ York. _ London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, e me BM. @ 0 ee eee ee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, « 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * Mi, © Mi, & WV 
Wellington, D Chadwick, eg * i} * 2 , ly 27, “ 97 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, « 90, “ 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) fe I7, ¥: as - 
Samson, R. Sturgis, i a 27, 7, « 27 
President, J. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 3 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 ye 17, Ps 17, - 17 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, ie Re. ae 10 27, 27, 27 
Westininster, ‘G. Moore, “« 90, “ 2, 20|June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700‘tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners ofthese [aang Pade} 9 bom geennge a = 2 = 

, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
gels, or packets, sent by them, unige TN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
ietors several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 
saad anne ton ee from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other m the following order, viz :— ‘ 
Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, ay z, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 





Virginian, Higgins, ’ 13, “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muay 1} 
New York, We. Barstow,| “19, “ 19, “ 19 * 7, «& 7, « 
Roscius, J. Collins, “25, “ 9 « go “ 18, “ 13, & 33 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


Independence, |Wortman, 7 7” « 7“ «6 gs « 


, , 25 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 43, “ 43/0et. 1, Feb 1, June *} 





J. Rathbone, “19, “ 19, “ Jol * 7, a 
Shidons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, “ 25) “ 13, “ 13, “ 13 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, 'Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19,. “ 19, ° 1> 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson, “og, 7, “ 7 Ps 25, “ 95, 25 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13,  “ 13,Nov 1, March ], July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, er Few 1 eee ee 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “5 «© 95 © O58 * 13, “ 13, -- 13 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1. Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, “ 19, - 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, so «4 97 & Fw gs, 8, 95 





United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. : 





England, iB. L. Waite, — SS ae : ’ 
Garrick, |A. S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 9, “ 2 “ 13, oe 13, ys 13 
Europe, |A. C. Marshall,,Noy. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, 19, 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el.gant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. > 
3 : BARING, BROTHERS & Co. Liverpool. 

ts for shi at , Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
Agen Otel ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 

T. & 1. SANDS & Co., i es 

s Shaks , Independence, Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 

— MMS ORINNEL L. MINTURN. & Co., 73 South-st, N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co. Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
i ius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, dan, Oe COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 
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